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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


One of the most interesting projects of some 
of the enlightened and benevolent persons a 
mong us, is the proper education of teachers, | 
A new power, they hope, is to be created by a| 
new preparation and fitness of those employed | 
to give instruction, But we believe there is | 
yet something wanting besides the vetter edu- | 
cation of teachers—~it is that the public mind 
shall first be able to appreciate such teachers, 
shall feel the want of them, and shall furnish 
then with facilities to carry into effect the bet- 
ter knowledge to be taaght, and the better meth- 
ods to be followed by them, when they shall be 
instructed ia this kaowledge and method. We 
are not certain in the present state of public | 
opinion, that they would be allowed to follow | 
the course of instruction which they would | 
think necessary to pursue. Cousin, in his re-) 
port concerning the Prussian system describes | 
the whole economy of the Normal schools, om 
which teachers are furnished to their work, 
The elementary course through which the 
young masters pass, is that through which they 
are expected to carry their pupils, therefore it 
exactly represents what is taught in the peo- 
ple’s schools. [tis certainly a very different | 
course of instruction from that which we admit | 
to be practicable or desirable, yet practicable | 
itis and its uses are demonstrated beyond con--| 
troversy. First of all it assumes that the teach- | 
er ofa primary school must not only be a decent 
person, but, in some sort, a learned one. ¢ It} 
is requisite,’ says Cousin, ‘thatevery pupil in| 
the Normal -sclool should teach every branch | 
in succession; for the master of a primary | 
school, hewever learned he may be, is ignorant | 
of the most indispensable part of his calling if 
he cannot teach the elements.’ 

It is interesting to learn how the master is | 
initiated in these elements, to know exactly | 
what they are, and what are the ultimate at- | 
tainments ofa young man expressly fitted to 
teach the humblest children of the state, 

Attached to the normal school is a garden 
and a gardener who gives instruction in his art, 
and it is necessary for the young student to be 
acquainted with the phenomena of vegetation, 
which he will oftea in the course of his teaching 
be called upon to illustrate. Besides receiv- 
ing practical instruction, he has a seieatific and 
miscellaneous library to referto, The school | 
described by Cousin contained a thousand vol- | 
umes. ‘ There is,’ says he, ‘a little cabinet of | 
mineralogy and natural history; apparatus for | 
the illustration cf geographical and astronomical | 
lessons; there is also a fine organ, for every 
ove of the pupils is expected to act as organist. 
Each study has its piano-forte, each pupil his | 
violin, and a small collection of books. Many | 
of the students leave the school very good or- 
ganists and piano-forte -players. Singing is 
particularly cultivated. The course of instruc- 
tion embraces not only a little botany, mineral- 
ogy, physical science, natural history, and zool- 
ogy, but exercises in pshycology and logic, 
which tend to give the young men the philoso- 
phy of that portion of popular education en- 
trusted to their care. I was pr2sent at several | 
lessons; among others one on history and chro- | 
nology, in which [out of courtesy to their illus- | 
trious visitor,] the pupils were interrozated on 
the history of France, particularly during the | 
reigns of Charles [X., Henry III., and Henry | 
IV. The young men answered extremely} 
well’ &c. 

‘What struck me the most was the courses, | 
called in Germany courses of Methodic, and Di- | 


dactic, as also those designated by the name | 
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Pedagogic. The two former are intended to 
teach the art of tuition, the latter the more dif- | 
ficult art of moral education. ‘These courses | 
are almost always given by the Director [the | 
principal of the establishment] who also gener- | 
ally gives religious instruction,which here comes 
in its proper place—thatis, first. There are 
many examples in Germany of laymen who} 
teach religion. As all shoolmasters, who are 
of necessity generally laymen, are bound to give | 
religious and moral instruction in their several | 
schools, it follows of course that the teaching 
the art of giving such instruction cannot be con- 
fined to ecclesiastics,’ 

‘T ought to add that all the students of the 
school at Potsdam had a cheerful, happy air, and 
that their manners were very good, If they 
had brought any. rusticity to the school they 
had entirely lost it. I quitted the establishment 
highly satisfied with the students, full of esteem 
for the director, and of respect for a country in 
which the education of the people has reached 
such a pitch of prosperity.’ 

The young school master’s studies, and the 
books he uses are the types of what he must, 
teach when he comes to the practice of his art, 
What are these ? According to Cousin, they 
are, in addition tothe sciences which have been 
mentioned, - 

Religion. To awaken and fortify the reli- 
gious spirit, and the moral sentiments. For 
this purpose the histories and parables of the Bi- 
ble are very useful. Frequent reading and ac- 
curate explanation of the Bible are necessary, 

* As to general history, there is no need of 
its being circumstantially or profoundly known 
but the young men should be able to refer with | 
exactness to those historical facts which may | 
be profitably used to form the heart, to exercise 
and rectify the judgment, to infuse a taste for 
all that is grand and noble, true and beautiful.’ 

It appears here, that mere chronological ta- 
Pe rome “ ri do not satisfy the 
lenen a ae earning history. The phi- 
anna 4 istory, its moral spirit, is communi- 

ve very first lessons to the humblest 








minds, A brief list of the books used in the 
education of the teacher may seem to exhibit 


the nature of the instruction | 
Zive, 


‘1. Examples of Virtue, a collection of noble 


feds, and el or . 
; naracteristic trai : 
istory,? ts from universal 


: School of wisdom and virtue.’ 
» Logical Exercises, These ought to tend 


ae is required to 
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to prodtice in young minds clearness and accu- 
racy of idea, justness of judgment, and, by con- 
sequence, precision and facility in oral and 
written explanations,’ 

‘4, Exercises for learning to think in a natu- 
ral and methodical manner.’ 

These are a few of the books used in the nor- 
mal schools. Their very titles express that 
they aim by direct means to sow the good seed 
of moral truth in the juvenile mind. It may be 
well to inquire how reading is taught in these 
schools. Cousin thus describes the method 
used to give effect to reading, We hear noth- 
ing about inflections of voice, and rules for 
reading. It is assumed that sense and senti- 
ment goa great way in teaching to read, and 
that practice tends to perfection. 

‘Reading. When once a pupil can read flu- 
ently he must be taught to give emphasis to 
his reading, and to feel what he reads, He 
must be habituated to recite, and gradually to 





analyze the phrases and periods he has just 
read, to change the order, and express the same 


idea in different words—to put, for example, po- | them, 


etry into prose &c. These exercises serve at 
the same time toteach him to think and to 
speak.’ 
declaim pieces he has learned by heart. 


All this it must be remembered is acquired | dren, and not such as instil merely mechanical 
The school | 


principally to be communicated. 
where the young master is educated has a) 
school for children annexed to it, upon which | 
he is called to try and prove his skill in teach- 
ing. In these schools the rudiments of all those | 
branches of knowledge which the young mas- 
ter is employed upon, are, as has been remark- 
ed, to be impressed on the minds of children, 
and the director of the institution overlooks the 
young men, and ascertains their ability in teach- 
ing. If it be discovered that one is unskilful 
in the art of tuition, he is discharged from the 
school, and not furnished with a certificate of 
sufficiency, which is in fact a license to teach. 
It may be inquired whether information so 
extensive, (for it embraces something.of miscel- 
laneous literature, the principles of taste, and 
the German classics,) does not make men, des- 
tined to teach for livelihood, above their business. 
Cousin, upon this point, says, ‘never can there 
be veneration enough for these humble laborers 
in the field of public instruction, who seek ob- 


“scurity rather than fame; who devote them- 


selves to the service of poverty with as much zeal 
as others to the pusuit of riches, since they toil 
for the poor alone ; and who impose restraints 
on every personal desire and feeling, while oth- 
ers are excited by all the stimulants of compe- 
tition,’ 

Suppose young men or women of similar 
qualifications to attempt to teach in our com- 
mon schools upon such a plan,suppose either to 
require the proper instruments of such a disci- 
pline, could they get such instruments, and fol- 
low such a course of instruction? Would they 
be allowed books of morality, books of science, 
books of history and a little library for reference 
and authority? Would these books be con- 
structed with the strictest reference to the 
truth of facts contained in them—in language 
adapted to the capacities of children? Would 
they form a series, consecutive in design, pro- 
gressive and ascending? Would they begin 
in the Alphabet and advance step by step to 
the higher classics? Would explanation and 
analysis light the path of study, and give effi- 
cacy to diligence, by the very construction of 
the book, by its form and phraseology? I may 
be tolawe have accommodated books—a beauti- 
ful, cheap literature for boys and girls; and be- 
sides, we have all the ologies in abstracts ; and 
geographies and histories innumerable; ard 
specimens of English Classics from the birth 
day of our !iterature to the last annual, and all 
these, more or less, are in every school, We 
have something like all this. But our indige- 
nous books for children, for the most part are 
vulgar, superficial, and very dear—and many in 
use among us, are foreign publications in which 
the actions and manners described, are alto- 
gether different from ours, and not intelligible 
without the comment which they are destitute 
of. And then our school books never come 
under any criticism. A school book is a mean 
thing—destined to an insignificant purpose— 
any body can make one; but hardly any per- 
son who cares for his literary reputation will 
make one, and when he does, he makes it from 
other men’s books. He makes children read 
‘The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power,’ 
and Mrs Hemans’s verses; or else they must 
read part of an oration and a sermon, or per- 
haps a war song, or an unprofitable fiction, and 
we call this, part of an excellent education, a 
great privilege, a wise discipline, good enough. 
What more is necessary ? 

Our school books are now specially compos- 
ed under the auspices of the bookselling craft. 
Some great dealer connives with a compend 
maker, and both together produce their own 
books, The bookseller keeps those books for 
the benefit of the town where he lives, and en- 
larges their usefulness as extensively besides 
as his funds and his enterprise can distribute 
them ; his bookmaker moreover using innumer- 
able arts to make people buy the said books. 
I am acquainted with a series of books, pub- 
lished in Rhode Island, and another in the state 
of New York, that have not the least regard to 
a true intellectual culture, and make no preten- 
sions to any, that are used in immense numbers 
—indeed of American origin there scarcely ex- 
ists a popular series such as any committee of 
sound judgment, or any teacher at all instruct- 
ed in the capability of the juvenile mind, and 
the true function of a child’s book, would wish 
to employ. There are some excellent books 
among us, but they are not much used, Smel- 
lie’s Philosophy of Natural History, wita the 
modifications and additions of Dr Ware is one, 
but we have no simple and interesting books of 
zoology to prepare the young for the use of 
this. How are we to get books of a more na- 
tional and philosophical character? If they 
should be written who will publish them? If 
they are published by what censorship are they 
to be judged? By what purchaser will they 
be bought? In what school will they be used ? 
{fa teacher should desire such books, and 


The student is also accustomed to| 
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could he find them, could he introduce them 
into his school? If it were a private school he 
might do it, but his bookseller would not much 
like he should take such a book, he would not 
take much pains to procure, or to keep it—it 
interferes with his own books, or he has pledg- 
ed himself to patronise Mr B’s books or Mr E’s 
—he does not deal in that. 

1na public school the teacher may recom- 
mend books, but he has no choice—it is not po- 
litic to give these men and women any. power 
or influence—they must fall into the regulations 
of higher functionaries, In despotic Germany, 
‘In order to impose no shackles on the constant 
onward course of improvement no special books 
are prescribed for the different branches of in- 
struction in the primary schools. They are 
free to adopt the best books as they appear,’ 
The books are indeed selected by the school 
committees, but in reference to their accepta- 
bleness to the instructor. It is commended 
to teachers so examine elementary works, and 
then their opinion is regarded in the choice of 
‘The masters of the public schools 
must choose the methods best adapted to the 
natural growth and improvement of the human 
mind; the methods which gradually and con- 
stantly enlarge the understandings of the chil- 


knowledge.’ When teachers among us come 
to be regarded as the organs of such a system, 
and when supervisors are as much qualified by 
information as by good will to accord such 
privileges to them, then such teachers as Ger- 
man education requires may be permitted in 
our schools, and be furnished by our provisions, 
and they will enconrage to be written, and buy 
when written, such elementary works as are 
good to make wise—til] then, most likely, the 
thing that hath been, is the thing that shall be. 
— The instruction given in schools, wil! be reg- 
ulated by the compend maker, and the compend 
maker by the bookseller, and the school com- 
mittees by both, and the teacher and his 
pupils by all; and the power of rational books 
and rational tuition wil! be proved by the want 
of both; and the people will see and feel the 
evil they have cherished, until, made wiser by 
the example of other nations, and the lessons of 
experience, they will learn the better way. 
How long this process is to be, He who gives 
light to our darkness, and teaches men the right 
way by their deviations, only knows, It may 
be hoped that in regard to reformation of schools 








the time may be short, till it shall be begun, | 


Meanwhile they who can act with any liberty, 
and any efficacy in their own schools, will do 
well to inquire if they employ the best means 
in their power, or encourage the best enterpris- 
es of others for the enlargement of such means; 
and they will exercise one of their best privi- 
leges, when they give up what is conventional 
and antiquated for what is independent, rational 
and progressive in methods and in books, when 
they shall be made acquainted with them. 
R. E, 


Dr Jounson’s Resotutions ror THE Sas- 
BATH :— 

‘1. To rise early, and in order to do it, to go 
to sleep early Saturday nights. 

2. To use some extraordinary devotion in 
the morning. 

3. To examine the tenor of my life, and par- 
ticularly the last week, and to mark my ad- 
vances in religion or recession from it. 

4, To read the Scriptures methodically, with 
such helps as are at hand. 

5. To go to church twice. 

6. To read books of divinity, either specula- 
tive or practical, 

7. To instruct my family. 

8. To wear off by meditation any worldly 
soil contracted in the week. 

Such were the resolutions of him whose in- 
tellectual powers have made him the most il- 
lustrious ornament of the literary world. 





COMMON MERCIES. 

When we are very unhappy from any selfish 
sorrow of disappointment, how does the face of 
nature itself seem darkened, and how do our 
daily and common blessings fade into insignifi- 
cance in our estimation ; the heart is absorbed 
is filled with one. deep grief, and in its repress- 
ion of indulgence all our faculties and feelings 
seem concentrated. To change this one un- 
happy circumstance, how often do we feel as if 
we could yield up even unrepiningly, all our 
other earthly goods, and‘feel as if we made no 
sacrifice. 'o recall our friend from the un- 
timely grave of his youth, to save the form dear- 
est to us from a wasting disease, to arrest the 
footsteps of one we love, on the path to des- 
truction, or to light up the changed and avert- 
ed aspect of a beloved countenance once again 
with the former smile of friendship and kind- 
ness, and regain the affection that is cold and 
dead, we feel that no offering would be too 
precious, no sacrifice too costly. But God is 
more merciful to us than we are to ourselves ; 
thankless, and even thoughtless as we_are, he 
continues tu shed down upon us with a gentle 
influence, almost as silent and imperceptible as 
the dews of heaven, those uniform and common 
blessings, the deprivation of any one of which 
would place us in an immediate state of desti- 
tution ; our eyes, though dimmed with cares, 
still open to the pure and reviving influence of 
the morning sun, our returning wants meet 
each with their appropriate and unmerited grat- 
ification, and at the advance of night, however 
we have past the short-lived day, whether in 
usefulness or idleness, the same tender care 
still draws softly around us the dark curtain of 
our repose, and still watches over us in insen- 
sibility and s!umber. Were but the fate of any | 
one individual, and that individual the best of 
human beings, to be moulded according to his 
own wish at any period of his life, what strange 
and unhappy mistakes would he not make in his 
choice! How would he soon, with bitter re- 
gret, learn the humbling but necessary lesson 
that his destiny is in a wiser keeping than his 
own, And yet is not this wish, this presump- 
tuous misguided wish, the secret source of all 


the discontent and repinings which are so prév- 





alent upon earth? Did we estimate as we 
ought our daily mercies, did we regard our du- 
ties as our best and noblest pleasures, did we 
feel as we ought, that we never could be per- 
manently unhappy while we cultivated our 
communion with God, and a spirit of habitual 
and influential piety in our lives, we could not 
by any fortuitous occurrence of circumstances 
be placed at the mercy of events; we might 
suffer indeed, with a feeling heart ina world 
like this we must suffer, but we should know 
that we had garnered up our hope, and placed 
our reliance where we could not meet with dis- 
appointment, that by no possible calamity could 
we ever be made altogether and entirely unhap- 
py. This can only be the case in an irreli- 
gious and ill-regulated mind, where the pas- 
sions are indulged, and the imagination is mor- 
bid ; then indeed, when the fever and irritation 
of the spirit is superadded to the painful exter- 
nal excitement, the suffering is complete, and 
the fortitude is ‘sunk, But where this is not 
the state of mind, where the hope of religion 
still survives all other hopes, and burns but the 
brighter in the desolation around, there are 
still open to the sufferer a thousand avenues of 
innocent pleasures, from which he will not turn 
away; the very change of the seasons in their 
periodical revolutions speak to him of the 
watchfulness of a Father and a friend; he looks 
abroad on the rejoicing earth, mantled in the 
lovelinesss of spring’s first tender green, he 
sees all nature springing into life and bloom, 
and his heart must be dead indeed to pleasure, or 
cold in selfishness, if it feels no sympathy with 
the animating spirit that surrounds him: the 
voice of gladness is on the breeze, and the in- 
stigct of hope is over the wide creation, and 
can he, the possessor of a joftier, even an im- 
mortal hope, close his soul against its influence? 
It passes away like a dream and it is gone. 
But a deeper and richer verdure succeeds, the 
fruits of a brighter sun are on the earth, the 
promise the young year is fulfilled, and nature 
is clad in more resplendant beauty. Summer is 
come with her profusion and her glory, as she 
flicgs from her lap a superabundant-treasure ; 
but this too must fade, and even as her vota- 
ry gezes, the fashion of it passeth away. 
But it has not bloomed in vain, the religious 
man has drank deep lessons from all that per- 
ishing loveliness, he has traced his Creator's 
benevolence, he has rejoiced in his bounty and 
his goodness; with the inanimate creation 
around him, he has lifted up the voice of a noble 
offering, he has elevated at once his heart and 
his intellect to God; he has hushed the voice 
of selfish sorrow, the murmurs of selfish repin- 
ing at the glorious sight before lim, and with 
a Christian sympathy he has rejoiced with those 
that rejoice. Nor does the mild and melan- 
choly séason of autumn, clad in the soft and 
dying hues of decaying beauty, in vain attract 
his gaze. As the red leaves flit across his lone- 
ly path, as the wind sighs through the fading 
trees, as the dirge of nature is heard over her 
departing glory, he beholds the type of his own 
dissolution, he reads engraved on all around 
him the affecting lesson of his mortality: but 
it is not with vain regret or cheerless despon- 
dence that he regards the scene ; the religious. 
mind is too deeply imbued with a stedfast trust 
and hope, to yield itself up to the unhealthy 
sadness of a morbid sentiment. To him the 
remembrance of his departure is an association 
of holy pleasure, a fresh incentive to disinter- 
ested and vigorous exertion; instead of regard- 
ing it as an event to be deprecated or feared, 
he contemplates it with pious gratitude as 
amongst the many mercies of his God, by no 
means one of the Jeast conspicuous, notwith- 
standing its solemnity; he regards it with a 
placid confidence as the seal of his virtues, the 
welcome period of his labors, and the crown of 
his faith, Can such a being be entirely un- 
happy, whatever his deprivations, whatever 
his afflictions ? As long as life itself remains 
to him, will he not find in these common mer- 
cies abundant sources of improvement and joy? 
and with the vision of eternity full before him, 
can he waste a regret on the path he is tread- 
ing, because the mortal flowers, which would 
fain linger together, fade at his touch or are 
placed beyond his reach? 





The age of the church whieh was most fer- 
tile in nice questions, was most barren in re- 
ligion, for it makes people think religion to be 
only a matter of wit in tying and untying of 
knots. 





The folluwing sensible and timely remarks 
from the Boston Recorder will not clash with 
the sentiments of the readers of the Register. 

CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Much is said on this subject; and it is no 
doubt one of great importance. ‘That the 
church was intended to be one in Christ, there 
can be no doubt, in the minds of any who will 
carefully examine such passages as these. 
‘ That they all may be one: as thou, Father 
art in me, and I jn thee, that they also may 
be one in us; that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me.’ Here we see that the, 
glory of Christ, and the success of his cause, 
are made to depend upon the union of his fol- 
lowers, ‘Again, the apostle Paul says to the 
Corinthians, ‘Now I beseech you, brethren, 
by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
ye all speak the same thing, and that there be 
no divisions among you; but that ye may be 
perfectly joined together in one mind and in 


publications of a party now forming under the 
banner of Christian union; which are charac- 
terized by a spirit of bitter denunciation against 
the prevailing Christian organizations. In our 
short day, we have seen several new sects 
spring up, whose leading characteristic was, at 
first, a great outery against sectarianism, But, 
to us it appears perfectly clear that sectarian. 
ism is not to be destroyed by the formation of 
new sects, 

And equally futile must be all altempts at 
union by compromise, We cannot agree upon 
a truce, by which we shall be prohibited from 
discussing, and teaching every thing except 
what is held in common by all denominations, 
of Christians, without frittering away almost 
the entire system of Christian truth. 

But how shall this union be effected? We 
confess we are unable to form a conjecture, or 
propose a plan. But there are certain things 
which must be the precursor of Christian Un- 
ion; and where we see not these, we have no 
confidence in any measures that may be adopt- 
ed to secure this end. In the first place, there 
inust be a union of feeling.—No union can be 
genuine or lasting, which is not predicated up- 
on this. Itis a fact, that, when Christians of 
different denominations meet and pray together, 
they feel thatthey are one; and this feeling 
abides, till they begin to engage in angry dis- 
cussions, Again, there must be Christian cour- 
tesy, before there can be Christian Union. 
There can be no union, so long as there is a 
disposition to caricature, misrepresent, and treat 
with contempt, the opinion of others. It is 
very easy to meet the argument of an opponcnt 
with a sneer; but this is not the way to con- 
vince nor to promote union. This object can- 
not be effected by suppressing discussion, but 
it possibly may be, by conducting discussion 
in-a spirit of kindness, forbearance, prayerful- 
ness, and Christian confidence.—Jealousy and 
want of confidence are perhaps the greatest 
obstacles to union. If different denominations 
of Christians would meet and compare their 
views,* not to see wherein they differ, but 
wherein they agree, they would doubtless dis- 
cover a much nearer approximation to each 
other than they suppose. 

The evils of schisms are widely seen at the 
present day ; yet we are not prepared to say 
that, by the over-ruling providence of God, it 
has not wrought a greater good, to overbalance 
the evil, We see no way that the unhallowed 
union of Churchand State, which continued 
after the Reformation, could kave been broken, 
but by such a division in the church as to ren- 
der it impossible. When the operation of this 
separation shall have been aecomplished, doubt- 
less the providence of God will find a way to 
bring Christians together again. 





Give, 1F 1T BE But Litrie.—The Rev. 
Mr Jay, in his interesting memoirs of his friend 
and tutor, relates the following fact: 

‘[-remember some years ago to have bu- 
ried a corpse. Inthe extremity of the audi- 
ence that surrounded me, I discerned a female, 
wrinkled with age and bending with weakness, 
One hand held a motherless grand-child; the 
other wiped away her tears with the corner -of 
her woollen apron. I pressed towards her when 
the service was closed, and said, ‘have you 
lost a friend ? She heaved a melancholy sigh, 
and said, ‘the Lord bless her memory!’ I 
soon found the deceased had allowed her for 
several years, six pence per week, Is it pos- 
sible, thought I, that the appropriation of a 
sum so inconsiderable muy cause a widow’s 
heart to sing for joy, and serve the child of the 
needy ?—Who would waste a sixpence? Who 
would indulge themselves in extravagance ? 
Who would not deny themselves to be able to 
secure the blessing of them that are ready to 
perish.’ 





FOR THE.REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
HERDER’S PARABLES. 
[Translated from the German.] 
FOURTH COLLECTION. 


12, The rose among thorns. 

A pious man, very sick and wounded, once 
lived among his persecutors; one day he walk- 
ed mournfully up and down in his garden, 
doubting on the ways of Providence. 

Lost in abstraction, he siood before a rose 
bush and the spirit of the rose said to him, ‘Am 
not I a beautiful plant? A cup of thanksgiv- 
ing full of sweet fragrance to the Lord, in the 
name of all the flowers, I am his incense-offer- 
er! And where dost thou find me? Among 
the thorns! 

But they injure me not, they protect me, and 
afford me sustenance, Thy enemies are doing 
the same to thee: and shall not thy spirit be 
nobler and firmer than a feeble Rase?’ The 
man went away strengthened, his soul became 
a cup of thanksgiving for his enemies! 


13. The angel of death, 

The angel of death appears fearful to the 
departing, bitter drops fall from his fiery sword; 
his countenance is terrible. 

Is there nothing which can deliver us from 
him? Can no one look upon Paradise but he 
must first look upon the angel of Death? It is 
not so, Whoever has done the works of love 
and goodness, he who has benefited men and 
received their blessing,—he sees not death, 
Like the fields of Paradise the good deeds of 
his life extend before him, refresh his heart and 
softly bear up his soul. 

Eliezer, the faithful servant of Abraham,— 
was so highly blessed by his Lord, that he 
never saw death, on account of the joy which 

















the same judgment,’ This passage certainly 
contemplates a union, both of sentiment and 
feeling, among the followers of Christ, And 
probably all Christians look forward to a time 
when ‘the watchmen shall see eye to eye,’ and 
Christians shall be united in one body and one 
spirit, But how this is to be accomplished, is 
not so easily determined. Of one thing we 
feel assured ; [t is not to be effected by the 
formation of a Chriatian Union Party. Chris- 
tian union will never be effected by party spir- 
it, We have have been forcibly impresse! 


with this sentiment; upon reading some: of t!r: 





he had prepared for him in life. 

When Sarah, the daughter of Asser, brought 
to the Patriarch the news—Thy son liveth,—he 
said, the mouth which has told me this shall be 
refreshed for it, inthe hour of Death, When 
Vitja, the daughter of Phafaoh, was about to 
die,—that man might not say ‘ what reward has 
she -received for her goodness in educating 
Moses,’—in her last hour the form of Moses, 
with ai] his noble deeds came loftily before her 
eyes; the furm of death vanished before her 
sight, 


- A+s thea! is drawn out of the milk, so the 








x nn 
soul of the good is separated from their bodies, 
amid the recollection of the good deeds they 
have accomplished by its aid. But the soul of 
the wicked is sundered away as sharp thorns 
are torn out of the wool. 





* 





Puncent Preacnine-—An old man, being 
asked his opinion of a certain sermon, replied, 
‘| liked it very well, except that there was no 
pinch to it. I always like to have a’ pineh to 
every sermon.’ [ was reminded of this~ anec- 
dote by the remark of a son of Neptune, from 
Nantucket, whom — met in the gallery of a 
crowded church last Sabbath evening. He 
said it was a handsome sermon, ‘ but he would 
have liked it better, if it had struck the hara 
poon into the conscience of the sinner.’ 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE ORDINATION. No. 4. 
EVIL TENDENCY AND EFFECTS OF HUMAN 
CREEDS. . 

But what harm can there be in making creeds, 
resting on the basis of the Inspired Word ? 
Much every way; certainly, in many ways. It 
is doing dishonor and disrespect both to the 
Bible and its Author. If the Scriptures be the 
word of God, why have another standard erect. 
ed over it? Why is not the Bible a sufficient 
creed? And, the best creed? You require 
me to profess your creed; and I answer, that 
I profess the Bible as my creed. And, proba- 
bly, you do not doubt my sincerity. But you 
are not satisfied. You would be satisfied with 
my profession of your creed, though not, with 
my profession of belief in the Bible, Is it not 
evident, then, that you consider your creed to 
be a better standard of truth than the Holy 
Scriptures? Andis not this doing them disre- 
spect and dishonor? Suppose that the com. 
mander of an army, who is about to make a 
long journey and a long absence, leaves behind 
him a document, in his own hand writing, con- 
taining his instructions for the conduct of the 
army ; officers and privates ; and causes a copy 
of it to be placed in every man’s hand. After 
a season, and in consequence, perhaps, of some 
discrépancy of interpretation, a council of the 
officers, compose a new document, containing, 
as they sey, the sense of the old one. From the 
nature of the case it is evident the new could 
not be safely depended upon as containing the 
true sense of the old. It would be in the pow. 
er of this military council both to add and to 
diminish ; to alter and modify. And it is, also, 
evident that the new document, answering its 
end designed, would supplant the place of the 
old, and become the supreme and governing 
directory of the army. The sumof the matter, 
in short, is this; Invert any ancient document 
with supreme authority; and then invest me 
with the prerogative of being interpreter for all 
concerned ; and I, then, of course become pos- 
sessed of all the sovereignty acknowledged to 
be in it. The power of the document, (if I will 
it) is transferred to me, and I can make use of 
it, if not in my own name, yet in my own per- 
son, The power which the hierarchy of Rome 
exercised over Christendom, in the fourteenth 
century, was as truely their own, as though it 
had not been exercised in the name of St, Pe- 
ter, Jesus Christ, and the Holy Scriptures. 

Creeds are the organ of spiritual despotism. 
By means of them the power of religious sen- 
timent, prejudice and zeal is concentrated. It 
thus*becomes an overwhelming and tremendous 
power, placed in the hands of a few men, who 
will abuse it. Ecclesiastical power, whenever 
lodged in human hands, will be a subject of 
abuse. The Jewish ecclesiastics abused it; 
and so have the Catholic ; and the Mahomedan; 
the English Episcopalian, and all others who 
have assumed and employed it. It accords not 
to others the rights which it arrogates to itself, 
It renders to others what It would not kindly 
receive from them. This is despotism. It 
exists, in matters spiritual, by means of creeds- 
It takes upon itself the office and authority of 
being the keeper and supervisor of Christ’s or- 
dinances, It proposes the conditions on which 
they may be approached and enjoyed. It com- 
pels multitudes either to come to Christian. or- 
dinances, on these conditions, or to forego en- 
joying the privilege of them, It takes advan- 
tage of men’s religious nature and sentiments to 
coerce and allure them, into confessions against 
which their understandings and moral feelings, 
while clear and uncorrupt, strongly protested 
and revolted. Inthe same way, it reduces or 
attempts to reduce many to the hard alternative 
of either hearing preaching which they cannot 
approve, or hearing none at all. A chain of 
spiritual bondage is thus created and riveted 
upon the necks of men whom God designed 
should be the subjects of moral freedom. It ig 
by means of creeds that an unnatural and un- 
happy waris kept up between the influences 
which arise from man’s religious susceptibilities 
and reason and those exerted upon him by his 
religious instructers, By these it is called the 
conflict between nature and grace; but, per-— 
haps, it might more justly be called a conflict 
between the blinding, arbitrary demands of or- 
thodoxy, and the illuminating dictates of the 
spiritual man within. Let creeds go into dis- 
use, and man’s spiritual nature under the right 
influences, would develope itself agreeably to 
his moral constitution. It is the doctrine of 
creeds that God invests man with @ nature per- 
fectly the opposite of what it should be: That 
He brings men into existence ‘in a state of sin — 
and misery ;’ all of them except the first hu- 
man pair, whose moral character could have 
beén but little better than that of their posteri- 
ty, as is evident from the fact that they were 
so frail that they yielded and fell, by means. of 
a slender temptation. Where the doctrine of 
the creed reigns, man’s religious nature cannot 
advance and prosper, except (so far forth as the 
doctrine is concerned) by the prostration and 
overthrow of his rational, And they who are 
not thus reduced under an internal bondage, 
are compelled to endure one of an external 
character. They must be regarded and re- 
proached as being. enemies to the truth, and 
aliens from the household of Christ, 

“It is every man’s natural right to enjoy lib- 
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in his inquiries and resedtches after truth. 
Si co ar of bribery, allurement and 
coercion imposes a bond and contracts free- 
dom. It is the very design of a creed to in- 
flict a penalty for disbelief. And that mind 
cannot be free to inquire, which foresees the 
great advantage attending one result, and the 
serious disadvantages of another. 

It beléngs to the influence of creeds to pre- 
vent the right end, and proper use, of educa. 
tion. One end of « learned education, for the 
ministry among & Christian people, should be 
an ability to understand the real contents of the 
Bible ; to know what it actually contains and 
teaches; but under the influence of creeds, 
young men are educated to know how to ex- 
tract orthodoxy, the whole of orthodoxy, and 
nothing but orthodoxy, from the ‘Hely Scrip- 
tures. No young man can impartially, and 
to the best advantage, study the ancient and 
sacred writings, with the influences of a creed 
bearing, with strength, every moment, upon his 
conscience and judgment. It is the creed 
which lies at the foundation of that powerful 
system of moral bribery carried on, with greet 
effect, by means of orthodox associations; OFr- 
thodox money; orthodox bequests and dona- 
tions ; orthodox missions and education. It is 
indisputable that a creed in the department of 
philusophy, learning and the arts would be pre- 
posterous. It would enchain and repress that 
expansive tendency of the human mind which 
is the spring of all true and useful progress. 
And how is the case different in religion ? 

It is as a rational being that man is religious. 
Let him, therefore, be at perfect liberty in 
forming his religious views and keeping his re- 
ligious course, Let all enticing, bribing, blind- 
ing and seductive influences, as much as possi- 
ble, be removed from him. Give him all the 
light, you can; but scatter no darkness or 
temptations in his path. Be as active as you 
please, in furnishiag him with knowledge, and 
with just considerations ; but do not bait him to 
swallow a hook, which was tempered, not in 
heaven above but on earth below. S, F. 


Hampiton-falls. 











Tue Lorv’s Praver.—How many millions 
and millions of times has that prayer been pre- 
ferred by Christians of all denominations ! So 
wide, indeed, has the sound thereof gone forth, 
that daily, and almost without intermission, from 
the ends of the earth, and afar off upon the 
sea, it is ascending to heaven like incense and 
a pure offering. Nor needs it the gift of propb- 
ecy to foretell that though ‘ heaven and earth 
shall pass away,’ these words of our blessed 
Lord ‘ shall not pass away’ until every peti- 
tion in it has been answered; till the kingdom 
of God shall come, and his will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven.—.Monlgomery. 


ANECDOTE. 





Illustrative of European influence in Persia, 

Extract of a letter from Rev. Justin Perkins to } 
the Sunday Schools in Amherst and Ando- } 
ver, Mass. 

An event of importance, which occurred dur- | 
ing our residence at Tabreez, was the death of | 
Fath Aly Shah—the old king, He died ol 
Nov. 1834, after a reign of forty years, The | 
Prince Royal, Mohammed, son of Abbas Meer- | 
za, who had been appointed to succeed to the | 
throne, was then residing at Tabreez. The | 
old king had many wives and descendants— 
perhaps as many as King Solomon of old, | 
Consequently this Prince Royal had many rivals | 
to combat, in securing the crown. Before in- 
telligence of the king’s death reached Tabreez, 
an uncle of Prince Mohammed had taken pos- 
session of the royal treasury and the throne, at 
Teherran, and had proclaimed himself king ; 
and other princes were establishing themselves | 
as kings, in different parts of the country. | 
Our apprehension, therefore, was, that the 
whole land would be speedily filled with com- 
motion and bloodshed. 

But, providentally, a distinguished English 
military officer, Sir Henry Bethune, happened | 
to be at Tabreez, He is a man of a remarka- 
bly imposing appearance, seven feet in stature, 
and of proportionable dimensions. He was 
well known, in all parts of Persia, and had the | 
reputation of being able, single handed, to | 
combat whole armies, jike the Persians’ fabled | 
giant Roostum. ‘This officer, Prince Moham- | 
med wisely placed at the head of his small ar- | 
my; and, accompanied by the European Am- | 
bassadors, they marched onward towards Te-| 
herran. The name of Sir Henry Bethune 
spread terror throughout the land; and long 
before they reached the capital, nearly all of | 
the rival princes sent to Prince Mohammed, | 
some their armies, and others, deputies, to make 
a formal surrender, and implore mercy and par- 
don for their masters, 

Thus, the young king was seated quietly on 
his throne, without killing a man or firing a gun. 
Persians are deeply impressed with the -superi- 
or power of European arms. England or Rus- 
sia, might, so far as Persia itself is concerned, 
with a single regiment, and with the greatest 
ease, become master of the whole country. 

We rejoice in the goodness of God, in hav- 
ing ordered the event of the succession of the 
young king to his throne, in so much mercy. 
We hope it may betoken the introduction of 








the glorious Gospel, into this dark, despotic 
Jand. The Persians are bigoted Mohammedans. 
But the gospel can conquer their inveterate 
vices, can implant the love of God in their 
hearts, and thus convert Persia into one of the 
loveliest of lands, 


WALKING WITH GOD. 
“And Enoch walked with God.’—Gen. v. 24. 


This is the only walk in which we cannot go 
astray ; and happy he, who, amidst the innum- 
erable paths by which he is surrounded, is led 
tothe proper walk. To walk with God. we 
niust take heed to every step of his providence 
and his grace—we must have a holy fear of 
not ‘keeping close to him: though he will never 
leave us, if we do not leave him. We must 
maintain a sacred communion with him, and have 
our conversation in heaven, rather than on 
earth; we must be perpetually receding from 
the world, and withdrawing from its attach- 
ments. We must feel our hearts glow with a 
greater degree of love to him; and by the in- 
fluence of his holy Spirit upon our affections, 
become gradually more assimilated to the divine 
nature. We must take his word for our direc- 
tory, his promises for our food, and his blessed 
Son for our sole reliance, making the foot of 
the Cross our only resting place. 

\ If we thus walk with God through the wil- 
derness of life, he will walk with us when we 
reach the dark « valley of the shadow of death:’ 
and though we cannot hope for the same trans- 

on as Enoch, still, like him,*we shall not 
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be, because God hath taken us.’—J, Mason | 


Good, Ms. 





For the Register and Observer. 


Mr Editor,— Having noticed in the Register 
an advertisement inviting the attention of. [n- 
structers of Primary and High Schools to a se- 
ries of books, prepared by the author of « Amer- 
ican Popular Lessons,’ a well-known school 
book, I should do injustice to my own feel- 
ings, should I neglect to bear my humble testi- 
mony to the very great merit that belongs to 
the series of books embraced in that catalogue. 
Some of these are already too well known and 
approved to require any additional recommen- 
dation. As, however, my attention has lately 
been particularly drawn to the two histories, 
the Grecian and the English, contained in the 
list, 1 will ask your leave, through the columns 
of the Register, to state my convictions respect- 
ingfthem. I do not hesitate then, to say, that I 
regard them as the best works of the kind with 
which I am acquainted. The style is sufficient- 
ly simple and perspicuous; the selection of 
facts is exceedingly judicious ; and, what I re- 
gard as the great recommendation, the whole 
is pervaded by a truly Christian spirit. They 
are truly Christian histories, and the wise re- 
flections with which the facts are interspersed, 
can hardly fail to lead the pupil to form a just 
estimate of the character of the renowned actors 
in the scenes described, and of the deeds by 
which they gained their renown, 

I may add that, at my suggestion, these his- 
tories were lately introduced, into the High 
School in this place: and I have the testimony 
of the preceptor, in confirmation of my own 
opinion, respecting their very great merit. | 
should have said, that 1 had previously tested 
their nerit by my own experience as a teacher. 

Northboror.zh, Sept. 18, 1837. Ts hs 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND MEDALS, 

Mr Editor,—I was much gratified on learn- 
ing that among the pupils of the Howard Sun- 
day School, in Pitts street, five of them receiv- 
ed the public medals at the last examination. 

This circumstance must be highly gratifying 
to the friends of Sunday schools, particularly 
those established for the poor and less favored 
classes in our city. The Howard school is one 
of these, conducted by a set of devoted teach- 
ers, who are bestowing their time, labor, and 
money, te improve the condition of this unfor- 
tunate class of our brethren. Their labors 
have been in some measure crowned with visi- 
ble tokens of success; in the circumstance 
above alluded to, peculiarly so. With such 
flattering manifestations that their labors are 
not spent in vain, what must be their feelings 
when they reflect upon the increasing moral 
influence they are exerting, the immortal souls 
they are directing up the path towards heaven, 
the natural consequences of sin they are avert- 
ing, and the redeeming of useless and unhappy 
lives to the sphere of usefulness and honor! 
I cannot but ask myself what would have been 
the condition of these children, if the hand of 
charity, and the sympathising heart had not 
been reached out to rescue them. What has| 
been their condition? Let us take but a brief'| 
retrospect, and what has been, will afford us| 
sufficient knowledge of what would be, were it 
not for these benevolent efforts in their behalf. 
Is it not so, teacher? Go on with your good 
work—your reward is in heaven, 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
NOTES OF AN INVALID.—NO. 8. 
ST. AUGUSTINE AND ITS INVALID VISITORS, 
A stranger elevated in one of the central 
spires of St Augustine, might at a glance no- 
tice the whole city in all its minutie : but for 
the sake of a mental chart Jet us gather a short 
typographical sketch in writing. ‘The city is 
in lat. 29° 48’ north, situated on a bay, formed 
by the North and St. Sebastian rivers and the 
bayou Matanzas. Also a large creek, the Mari 
Sanchez, surrounds the city with the tide wa- 
ters. Three or four streets, 18 or 20 feet wide, 
run parallel with the sea-coast, and are irregu- 
larly intersected by short streets at right angles, 
The whole city is not more than one mile long 
and 100 or 150 rods wide. About half this 
area is compactly built upon: in the centre of 
which is a public space, of about four acres, call- 
ed Plaza de la Constitucion. In the midst of 
this public ground is a small monument, made 
of plastered shell rock, to commemorate the 
gant of a constitution to Spain, by her monarch, 
and in front of the monument, stands a very 
neat Market house, which is used mostly as an 
Exchange for gentlemen: but as gossip is the 
chief commodity canvassed there, it is perhaps 
more properly called by the citizens, Scandal 
Hall. The old Spanish” Government House, 
now used as a church, a large Spanish Cathe- 
dral, and the commencement of a smal] Episco- 
pal church, 30 feet by 40, stand facing the pub- 
lic square. At the North eastern extremity of 
the city is Fort Marion, formerly called St. 
Marks. It was built by the Spanish Goyern- 
ment in 1757, at very great expense, and is 
said to be now, one of the best fortification mod- 
els in the Union. Upon the same foundation 
stood the fort first built there by Spaniards in 
1638. Atthe south part of the city are the 
grounds and buildings of St. Francis’ Nunnery, 
now occupied as barracks for the U, S. troops 
and officers. The dwelling houses of St. Au- 
gustine are generally in Spanish style, those of 
two stories having balconies and high enclosed 
court-yards. ‘The materia] for building, which 
isthe only natural substance for that purpose, 
in the country, is a kind of shel] and sand work, 
found abundantly on Anastasia Island, and call- 
ed by many Terrass. Hewn blocks of this ma- 
terial erected into a dwelling, and plastered 
with fine tabby, appear very well. Many of 
the best houses, at the exchange of flags, were 
deserted and have since remained so. The 
population of St. Augustine was, at the time 
visited, about 1700, of which perhaps 300 were 
Spaniards, boasting a Castilian descent, about 
700 were Minorcans, 100 of the Saxon race, 470 
slaves and 13@ free blacks, The Minorcans 
are a singular set, said to be descended from a 
colony of redemptioners brought by Mr Trum- 
bull, an Englishman, in 1785 from the Balearic 
Islands to New Smyrna or Musquito Inlet, a- 
bout 70 miles south of St. Augustine. Mr 
Trumbull, failing in his part to support the re- 
demptioners, they deserted him en masse, and 
settled in St. Augustine, where the descendants 
have since remained, as unmixed with any oth- 
er blood as are the purest descendants of the 
Levites,and with an almost jealous adherence 
to the original ignorance, indolence and super- 
stition of their race. Their language is a pa- 
tois based upon the Spanish and Italian, but 
spiced with particles from several other sour- 
ces. 


Bat enough, I hear you cry, of such tedious 
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details. Similar accounts are at every hand, 
and at best, St. Augustine can never be much 
noticed for its appearance or business, ‘The 
ercoles may rejoice in it as their home, but its 
climate oniy, can attract the stranger, Well, 
if the stranger be an invalid, that is enough, he 
will be satisfied, and heartily acknowledge that 
the place has been justly called the Montpelier 
of America, It has a mild, even temperature, 
a clear, dry atmosphere, and partakes the pecu- 
liar salubrity of the gulf stream, the tides and 
breezes of which dally play about it, The tem- 
perature seldom varies 12° jn a day; and often 
the average extremes of a year differ only 50° 
a difference little more than is sometimes ex- 
perienced ina single day at Boston, Here 
follows a fair specimen of the winter tem pera- 
ture at St. Augustine. 


State of the Thermomeler for the week ending 
Saturday, February 25, at St. Augustine. 
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The provisions at St, Augustine are of course 
not such as an epicure accustomed to a north- 
ern market, would prefer, No mutton is to be 
had, and all fresh meats, are in very poor con- 
dition, excepting game, which is abundant and 
excellent. Wild turkies, ducks, venison, oys- 
ters, and fish, of the best kind, are daily in the 
market. These with vegetables, and the hon- 
eyed fruits and @elicious oranges that melt up- 
on the tongue, ought at least to satisfy any in- 
valid. About 150 strangers, including the 
friends of the invalids, are generally residing at 
St. Augustine in the winter season. Such it 
appears, was adout the nuinber when the writer 
of these notes was there. Many had evidently 
only enough of illness to serve as an excuse for 
a southern excursion; others, as evidently, were 
too ill to be healed, and had come too late ; | 
but the remainder, a stili larger portion, in a 
few weeks showed rapid degrees of improvement. 
Several among them who had visited the softh 
of Europe, Buenos Ayres, and Cuba, thought 
that the climate of St. Augustine was more sa- 
lubrious than either; and two or three, portly 
gentlemen from neighboring plantations, who 
often visited the city, were living certificates in 
favor of the climate, as they had themselves 
been once emaciated consumptives. 

But invalids are much dependant upon diver- 


_ promises instruction. 








sions. Prohibited as they generally are from 
the privilege of reading, and dreading the in- 
cubus of ennui, and the fatal tyranny of thoughts | 
that drum thunders upon the feeble nerves— | 
they need diversions that may cheer, without | 
exciting them. Ofsuch, the invalid of our notes, | 
found enough, for it was the business of the | 
people. Those fond of sedentary games, found | 
constant companions, with supernumeraries to | 
witness: others sauntered among the orange | 
groves—filled with fragrance, and laden with | 
fruits ripe and rich as the apples of Hesperides, | 
and adorned with all the intergrades, from the ) 
bright gold and emerald green fruits, to the | 
pearly bues and blossoms. Others joined the 

daily parties for riding on horses and mules— | 
or sailed with the fishermen—or sallied to the 

sporting fields. Others walked about—here, 

noting a group of Minorcans, idly basking be- 

fore their door—there,a party of half naked 

Seminoles, selling game suspended around their } 
sides—or excited with whiskey and abused by | 
many, making themselyes clowns, and mutter- 

ing the selfaccusation, ‘ Hoxytoo much,’ And 

others, attracted by a violin,even inthe day, 

could see through some casement, the fair bru- | 
nettes threading with graceful ease their pretty 

Castilian dances; and at vespers, or for the 

morning mass,it were surely no less pleasure 

to see those same brunettes, or trains of such, 

simply graced wirh the flowing mantilla thrown 

over their jet locks—gliding along to church, 

and, as one group, upon the unpartitioned floor, 

kneeling and bowing down together in their pi- 

ous devotions. 











FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Norice or tue Evaneerican History, or 
THE BOOKS oF THE New TEesTAMENT, WITH 
A GENERAL INTRODUCTION, &c, BY ALDEN 
BRADFORD. 


The general introduction contains a brief 
statement of the design and tendency of the 
Christian dispensation ; the evidence which its 
author exhibited of a divine mission; his sub- 
lime doctrines, admirable precepts, and pure ex- 
ample, with a reference to the future immortal 
life which his Gospel reveals, to which -his in- 
structions are the guide, and the virtues they 
inspire are the preparation, 

The preface to each book gives an account 
ofthe author, of the occasion and time of the 
writing, and of the general contents; and the 
notes, though too infrequent and brief, not only 
explain difficult texts, and illustrate references 
to local customs and ancient religious rites, but 
contain interesting remarks and comments ; so 
that the volume will prove particularly service- 
able to teachers in Sunday Schools,for whose 
use it seems to have been primarily designed. 

T. M. H. 





AN ILLUSTRATION, 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that, 
among other representations uf Charity by the 
ancient Iconologists, we find a female figure 
with separate flames arising, from her head, her 
heart, and from the palms of her hands; intima- 
ting, doubtless, that an elevated charity has its 
origin in the understanding, as well as its seat 
in the heart, and its exercise in the hands. The 
flame or fire upon the head, 1 think, furnishes 
us with an excellent illustration of Rom. xii. 20. 
and Prov. xxv. 21, 22. substituting for the vin- 
dictive sense in which the final clause of this 
text is commonly apprehended, a very amiable 
picture of a Christian awakening the fire of en- 
lightened benevolence in an adversary, by the 
continual display of religious meekness and un- 
tiring spirit of mercy. 

In William Tyndale’s Duty of a Christian Man, 
or Obediance of all Degrees, a work which has 
been lately reprinted, are the following words, 
which I quote from the original edition, p. 44: 
‘If thine enemye hongre, feade him: if he 
thurst giue him drinke. . For in so doynge thou 
shalt heape coles of fyre on his heed (that is, thou 
shalt kindle lowe in him.’ This explanation 
Tyndale gives without hesitation, and taking 








a full view of the context, Herein-the con- 
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junct precept, ‘overcome evil with good,’ is 
obeyed to the letter, which can hardly be as- 
serted upon the principles of the vulgar inter- 
pretation. 





— 


Avuraonity.—Platos in his Dialogue op 
Temperance, put this assertion in the mouth .of 
Socrates :—‘ We should not consider by whom 
such a thing was said, but whether it be. true 
and reasonable in itself.’ The Arabians make 
use of a proverb: Examine what is said, not 
him who speaks,’ 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
LETTER TO A STUDENT IN THEOLOGY. 

My dear *** *,—-Since you have actually 
taken upon yourself the study of theology in 
order to become a religious teacher, 1 dare say 
you look with interest upon every word that 
A few words, therefore, 
giving the result of a few month’s experience 
in the ministry, may not be unacceptable. 
You can judge, perhaps, 1s well as I, concern- 
ing the literary and intellectnal qualifications 
which you need; and in regard to theological 
attainments, your own taste and the bent of 
your mind will afford you sufficient direction. 
It is in regard to the preparation of the heart 
only, of which } propose to speak, Briefly, | 
would endeavor to answer this question: what 
preparation of the heart does the religious 
teacher need ? 

The charges often preferred against the min- 
ister are these: he is inefficient in the pulpit, 
he is inattentive to the duty of visiting his peo- 
ple. Leaving ont of view ail other circum- 
stances which might conduce to make a minis- 
ter a dull preacher, and a negligent pastor,— 
and I do not deny that some such circumstances 
might exist,—I ask, might not many of us be- 
come more energetic as speakers, and more in- 
terested in the individuals who compose our 
flocks, simply by a better education of the heart? 
[think we might. Our hearts must become 
more holy, spiritual, and affectionate. These 
three words seem to me to comprise the whole 
idea of the perfectly religious man. 

It is sothetimes said; ‘a minister’s best elo- 
quence is his life.” True, a man who from age 
has become less energetic in his: delivery, or 
who, from natural timidity, expresses himself 
with no great effect, will often send home the 
words of his mouth to the hearts of his hearers; 
if his life convinces his hearers that he believes 
deeply every word he utters, they will respect 
his sincerity, and they will have some respect 
to his admonitions. However unpleasant his 
tones and manners may appear to some other 
congregation than his own, his own people will 
find his prayers solemn, and his sermon persua- 
sive. The goo life of the minister will concil- 
iate his audience, and put them into that frame 
of mind in which, they will be the more ready 
to attend to his instructions. The minister, 
whose life is holy, when he goes forth to sow 
his seed, finds that the ground is cleared, there 
are no stones for the seed to fall upon, and no 
thorns to spring up and choke it. 

But besides the power which a good life 
gives to a minister, in the right frame of mind 
into which his people are brought by it, when- 
ever he appears before them, a good life is the 
true foundation of real eloquence in the man. 
The consciousness of virtue gives a speaker 
that due degree of confidence in himself, which 
is as unlike deceit as timidity. A true confi- 
dence is the main-spring of eloquence. He 
who believes that no one reproaches him, and 
who feels no self reproach, who, on the other 
hand, feels conscious of high moral principle, 
and the constant endeavor to obey it in prac- 
tice, has nearly all that is needed to make him 
a powerful speaker. Since he is true at heart, 
his words are the true expression of his feel- 
ing; and any man who can express his feelings 
is eloquent, The laugh of the truly merry 
heart is cloquent; it compels us to join in its 
laughter, while that of the nervous or insane 
excites only painful emotions, Eloquence is 
the clear expression of the feeling heart ; and 
every heart is full of some kind of feeling. He 
whose deepest feeling is admiration for the so- 
lemnity of virtue, and the sublimity of truthful- 
ness, Will be most likely to express himself with 
the greatest strength when urging the claims 
of religion, and the awfulness of sin. If he pos- 
sesses in aught, the power of letting his feel- | 
ings out, he will be secn to show them, when 
he presents himself as the religious teacher. 

The speaker who has objects of his own in 
view, when he addresses his audience, whe 
writes and speaks for the sake of reputation, 
or acquiring wealth, or whose conscience is in 
aught uneasy, loses a great part of his power. 
The preacher cannot inspire his hearers with a 
devotion beyond his own ; the strict requisitions 
of his Master, if he does not feel their power 
himself, he cannot impress on others. As the 
life of every being, so on this account especial- 
ly, the life of a religious teacher should be be- 
gun by an unqualified dedication to the will of 
God. And when the preacher stands in his 
pulpit, conscious that he might.enter into God’s 
presence without fear, he stands between the 
Eternal and his fellow men, He stands in 
Eternity while he teaches, and his hearers 
crowd upon the shore, as the Jews once did 
when our Savior taught upon the sea of Gali- 
lee. No mancan be eloquent in the pulpit, 
who does not feel that he is God’s. The arm 
must fall nerveless, and the tongue must falter 
when they are conscious of falsehood, No man 
ean make his hearers feel that God demands an 
undivided heart, who knows that his own is di- 
vided between God and himself, 

But secondly, the heart must be truly spirit- 
ualized in faith, before the minister can per- 
suade his people of the vital importance of re- 
ligion. He who stands before his people, and 
sees that they are living sonls, will not be like- 
ly to. speak as if he thought them blocks. The 
eye of the world’s devotee, as it passes over 
the crowded assembly on the Sabbath, gazes 
with pleasure upon ribbons, and silks, and beau- 
ty ; but the eye of the preacher, if he be a true 
one, looks in upon the soul. He knows some- 
what of the spiritual condition of his audience, 
and he can imagine more. Oune soul he sees 
filled with deep peace; he finds another tri- 
umphing in hope and faith, We finds one 
troubled with discouragements, secking the 
way of life; another agitated with doubts, not 
yet persuaded to bea Christian. He feels that: 
some are thirsting for the truth, that many are 
not unwilling to receive it, that some are hard- 
ening themselves against the instructions of the 
Scriptures, and that others still are thoughtless, 
inattentive, and untouched, An account of the 
religious experienee, even an account ‘of the 
present religious state of a single soul, however 
humble, if seen as God sees it, would be more 
deeply interesting than the poems of Homer or 


has before him many souls, their history, iat 
state,..In view of the peace and joy entertain- 
ed by one, he becomes- himself animated and 
peaceful ; in sight of the uneasiness of another 
who cannot bear the truth, and the interest of 
another, who hungers for righteousness, his soul 
is elevated, his feelings are excited and solem- 
nized, He is inthe world of realities, 

But the present is not all to him. Among 
the vacant seats which meet his cye, he re- 
members that some were once occupied by 
hearers of his’ who have gone to an eternal 
world. The thought presses on his mind,— 
What is their conditionnow? They may have 
been cold worldlings, they may have been slaves 
to sensuality. Are they suffering ? - He must 
have his fears. Are they bearing witness to 
his faithfulness, or is it pronounced in that 
word, that their blood inust be required at his 
hands? ‘These are solemn thoughts.. He has 
a congregation before him now alive, and he 
knows that all they too, will stand before the 
bar of judgment. Asa pastor, he enters often 
the chamber of sickness, and speaks to souls 
just trembling on the verge of eternity. Tru 
ly, these are solemn stations, great responsib.|- 
ilies, What wonders may his words work! 
What tremendous evils may his negligence oc- 
casion ! 

Still, the ministerial character is not complete 
until inspired by affection, it has been often 
said, that were all men perfect, we could do 
without the physician, the lawyer, and the min- 





ister. But not so; we should even then be 
glad of the sympathy of the good and of the 
devout. And above all things, do those who 
are deeply religious, and those who are reli- 
giously disposed, need the syiapathy of their 
minister. His religion and theirs may, for 
awhile, perhaps, grow cold: they meet, and its 
flame again burns bright and warm. He sus- 
tains them, and they him. He enceurages the 
timid, and the weak he inspires with confidence 
in their own resolutions. But suppose him un- 
interested in other individuals ;—one comes to 
him, seeking the path of life; he comes think- 
ing that he does not see his way clearly. His 
minister does not enter into his feelings, and 
after one cold conversation, he is dismissed, 
enlightened in the understanding, but unwarmed 
in the heart. What will be the event with 
such a one? He needed sympathy more than 
he needed instruction ; warmth more than light. 
He ‘knew his duties; we all know our duties 
pretty well; we know the requisitions of the 
gospel ; he knew what Christ made it his duty 
to do; he wishes to withdraw from the compa- 
ny of worldlings, whose silent influence led him 
to feel that he could live without obeying God, 
to enjoy for awhile the company of one of a 
more heavenly mind, that he might feel with 
those who could not live without the love of 
God. This is what religious inquirers, for the 
most part, want of their minister. They want 
to feel that they have looked upon a living ex- 
ample of purity and holiness; they want to be 
convinced that purity and holiness dwell in the 
flesh, that they are not mere abstractions. The 
bad would no longer defend themselves in 
wickedness, if they felt what goodness now 
dwells upon carth. Religions inquirers seek to 
hold converse with that goodness, and to be 
touched by its power. 























The religious teacher has three classes un- 


der his charge, all of whose hearts are open to | 


his affection :—the truly religious,;—seekers 
after religion,—and thoughtless and determined | 
sinners, Each seems to present peculiar claims | 
upon his love. He must be prepared to feel | 
an interest in themall, He cannot fail to love 
the first, for goodness always attracts our love. 
He cannot but sympathize with the second, for 
he 1s conscious of struggles and efforts like 
theirown. He cannot surely help feeling com- 
passion for the third ; their lot is painful, their 
destiny fearful. The latte: can hardly be won, 
except by one who feels an unaffected interest 
in their condition, The terrors of the law they 
will not bear from one who speaks to them with 
indifference ; their consciences will grow hard- 
er under his strokes, while they yield, and bend, 
and break, under the severity of one who feels 
the pain which he inflicts. It is an old story, 
that the gentle influence of the sun removed 
the thick outward covering, which the wind and 
the rain had only induced the traveller to wrap 
more closely about him. 

I have written more than I intended ; but in 
thinking ever whut I needed, to make myseif a 
nore interesting and useful minister, I find that 
I needed more spirituality of mind, more affec- 
tion in the heart, more holiness in the life. 

When I can feel more deeply that my people 
are souls, travelling to the world of spirits, 
when [ can feel more deeply assured that I am 
God’s and God’s only, then I shall be more 
deeply interested in those of whom I have the 
charge. If I could at all times unveil my heart 
before them, and were sure that there was no 
coldness towards then there, and no other im- 
proper feeling,—if I were conscious of princi- 
ples. more faithfully carried into action,—I 
could entreat the sinner, I could rebuke the 
sinner, I could warn him with more truth, with 





ore power, and with better expectations. 
Not this life, but the next is to exhibit the work 
which the faithfal minister has done. A min- 
ister can do much: his responsibilities equal 
his capacities. Yet no man may withdraw. 
Woe is unto me, if I preach not, the gospel ; 
woe is unto me, if I become not a better preach- 
er. E, 
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THE FAIR. 

In attempting to speak of the fair, one knows 
not where to begin, or where to end. 

It is not a scene that admits of description. 
The display, as a whole, is so vast and magnifi- 
cent, and. its elements are so various, that an 
uninterrupted month of time, would not suffice 
for a satisfactory explanation and thorough 
analysis of it, nor less than volumes convey an 
adequate idea to those who have not enjoyed 
the sight. : 

Our cwn impression upon first entering Fan- 
ueil Hall was one of mingled wonder, reverence 
and exquisite delight, 

* There were spread beneath and around 
and pendent above, as it seemed, countless tro- 
phies of human skill, and industry, and’ taste, 
and invention, arranged, as by the wand of an 
enchanter, in the most graceful and splendid 
groups. Had we been alone—it would have 








Milton. A minister who is traly spiritualized,! been irresistible—we must have insensibly bow- 


ae 








: . ———a 
ed the knee, as in presence of the gorgeous dra 


pery of the morning and the evening sky, ang 
worshipped Him, whom, the wonderfu} works 
of nature do not combine to glorify, more than do 
the grand and beautiful fabrics of the designing 
mind—-His inspiration and always His No. 
blest work. Indeed, it might have been well 
inscribed, we think, upon the porch, or upon thy 
wall within, ‘Lo Gop 1s were! Ler us ADORE 

As we passed along, examining, minutely . 
time would permit, the several articles that at, 
tracted notice in the array, we could not 
help considering of what an amonnt of ca refy) 
and pleasant exercise of thought and of hand 
conferring bealth and happiness and a senso of 
dignity and-of usefulness upon hundreds of arti. 
zans; and of what earnestness, and intercs; of 
mind, tending’ in a degree to ennoble and purify 
the character, the invention and manufacture af 
so many Curious, splendid and useful works had 
been the cause: and felt—not indeed for the 
first time, but more vividly than ever before 
how truly great, and almost enviable, is the ar. 
tizan, who shapes dead matter into forn:s of all 
grace, and instruments of every use, and clothes 
and colors his creations with all beauty of hue 
and of drapery, till they embody, and almost in 
full perfection, realize the fairest conceptions of 
his mind. 

Let—thought we-—wealthy and poor idlers 
and arrogant dreamers,whose hands are cold and 
garnished, and yet not all clean, who have nev- 
erfelt the electrifying inspiration that comes 
from touching the royal sceptre of the Creator, 
the incessant mover of all things—who have 
lived to minister to the world’s weal, in no more 
than that they have helped toeonsume what no | 
bler men have produced, and so increased the 
demand for meat and apparel and furniture 
and various labor—let such come here and 
learn who they are, whom the creation serves, 
man blesses, and the Deity honors in deed, 

The week of the first fair of the Institut 
will be long remembered—for it has been, 
proud and happy week, not only for housewi/, 
and mechanic, but for the philosopher, the ma 
of taste, the patriot, the philanthropist and the 
Christian. 

Delight of the most pure and elevated nature 
has been widely communicated ; the abundanj 
fertility of our country in inventive genius, and 

the rapid advance of mechanic arts among ovr 
people have been richly displayed ; a noble im- 
pulse has been given to all branches of manv. 
facturing industry ; the laudable zeal and up. 
tiring efforts of the Mechanics Association has 
been crowned with brilliant success; and Ht 
who gives their spirit to all cunning workmen, 
has been honored, by the accumulated fruits of 
a multitude of talents exercised and improved. 





NEW TRANSLATION OF THE HEBRiVE 


. PROPHETS. f 

Mr Noyes’s 3d volume, containing Ezekid¥ 
Daniel, Haggai, Zechariah, Jonah, and Malachi 5 
has just been sent us by the publishers—Jama 
Munroe & Co, 

It would be altogether unnecessary to repest 
the high commendation which we have alreaty 
expressed when speaking of the very valuable 
and successful labors of Mr Noyes, 

We are extremely sorry that his works & 
It argue 
ill for the literary and theological taste of om 
community; and while it affords, in the present 
case, a meagre reward to the Scholar who hw 


not find more extensive patronage, 


devoted hard study and much time to enlighten 
and improve his age; it most effectually dix 
courages similar Jaudable attempts in others. 

Indeed, it is a lamentable fact, that Publis 
ers are becoming unwilling to take the risk 0 
many works, of a certain character, that ar 
offered them, and from their merit, ought to bf 
in demand amongst us, because they find thal} 
beyond a certain limit, and that a very narro i 
one—it is impossible to effect a sale. : 

We were told, the other day, by one of th) 
principal publishers in Boston, that he had hag 
on hand for several months, about twenty ma] 
uscripts—nearly all of them of int-insic value-§ 
which he was afraid to undertake to publish. J 

This ought not to be, Let all other market 
be deserted, except for the very necessaries ") 
life, before that of good and wholesome bool 
is forsaken and suffered to languish. 





THE LATE RIOT. 

We inserted, last- week, among the Intell 
gence,a brief and hasty account of the de 
graceful and deeply to be regietted mob,” 
Tuesday, Sept 12. 

Our purpose in alluding to the subject iY 
the presept time, is not to communicate an! 
new facts or to offer any original sugg 
tions—for the daily and weekly papers 
generally given full accounts of the 0”? 
process and end of the affair, and made thet 
comments upon it ina tone that does o 
honor. All our design is, as our few rem” 
were absolutely precluded in the last Regis#*” 
to lend, to the fullest extent, our little juflue™™ 
to the strong array of the friends of pest?” 
order and law in our community—by ™¢*™ . 
a decided and earnest expression of ou 6 
abhorrence and detestation of that lawles nat 
row, base, and unholy spirit which actuated ‘ 
instigators of one of the most unprovoked 4 
inhuman outrages of which a civilized com” 
nity has ever been the scene. ss 

We were, accidentally, thrown for # a 
into the midst of the tumultuous and - er 
throng, and had an opportunity to mark t” 
solent rage and violent attacks which 
the bosoms of all good and honest obs" 
swell with shame and indignation ae ie 
offending party; and also to witness 
soldierly bearing, manly demeanor, oe 
jan-like forbearance, which characté 
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innocent objects of abuse, and won for them 


the unqualified admiration and esteem of every 
generous mind. 


But, deeply as this blot upon the fame of our 
lamented—there are still some 


considerations, which, in a measure, redeem the 
affair from unmingled regret. For, while it has 
brought to light the latent spirit of violenee and 
misrule that widely infects our populace, and 
forced us to fee] how feverish is the pulse of a 


large body of our citizens, it has, at the same 


city is to be 


time given occasion to the overwhelming ma- 


jority of the orderly and the highminded to 
speak out, and declare their numbers and their 
We trembled when the Riot unveiled 
s and the rage of the violent; but 
the spirit in which the outbreak has been gen- 


erally met, has reassured us of the vast prepon- 


might. 
the resource 


derance of virtuous principle and generous sen- 
timent that is still living and reigning in the 
preasts of the great mass of our citizens. 

And, consolation and encouragement may also 
be found in the fuct, that the eyes of our mag- 
istrates and good people are now a second and 
third time clearly opened to the dangers that 
beset us, and to the need of increised vigilance 
and strength on the part of our police, 

The lesson is a wholesome one—-these repeat- 
ed warnings are loud and salutary—and they 
must and will be heeded and obeyed. 

The mob spirit and tendency—of all things 
in the world—is not to be trifled with. Let the 
fire have way among our dwellings—and the 
ocean waves beat free and full upon our un- 
guarded soil—ond we will call on God to keep 
our tabernacles, and fold our lambs to sleep in 
perfect peace, We fear not the elements, so 
much as the wilder rage of lawless and rebel- 
lious men. 

Let us be aefended, at all hazards, from 
this most dreaded enemy, and we shall fear no 


evil. 








Let the magistrates whom we have ap- 
pointed for our guardians, provide for our safety 
from this worst of evils. 

Let them raise up a living wal!, high and 
broad, against that devastating human tide 
which obeys no law, respects no time, knows 
no bound, and whose tender mercies are cruel, 

The Christian shall preach and pray more 
earnestly, and the Philanthropist shall toil 
and teach, day and night, with indefatigable 
exertion, to aid in removing the secret and un- 
holy causes of these tumultuons and terrible 
popular risings—but let our magistrates re 
double their vigilance: let them centuple, if 
need be, their watchmen and officers of peace— 


or we shall be putting to risk property and life, | 


and all that we hold dear, in time ; we shall be 
tempting that God, who interferes only on the 


behalf of those who exert their own energies in | 


their own aid—and verily, not many suns will 
have gilded the pleasant walls of our city, be- 
fore it shall again be the arena of violence, riot 
and bloodshed—and we shall bow our heads in 
deeper shame and sorrow over the ruins of a 
sti!] more disastrous outbreak than any which 
has yet been published to the world for our re- 


proach, 








We have received from the author a beauti- 


fully printed volume entitled Poems by Isaac C, 


Pray Jr. 
The two following are decidedly the best 
pieces in the collection, 


A CHILD’S PRAYER. 


Heavenly Father, Guide and Friend, 
At thy throne this morn I bend ; 
Grant a blessing to my prayer— 
Grant the kindness of thy care ; 
Make this little time with thee 

Full of sweet tranquillity ; 

Hiear me asin prayer I bend— 
Hear and bless, O Guide and Friend! 


Through the day—its every hour, 
Be around me with thy power; 
Guide until my life is ran— 
Guide and watch thy little one. 
Not a sparrow flies o’er earth, 

But thou spreadst its pinions forth ; 
Thus, my Father, guide me now, 
While in praise to thee I bow. 


Teach the world to learn, O Lord, 
All the blessings of thy word ; 

Glad the isles that gem the deep— 
Glad the pagan climes, and keep 
Ever in thy glorious reiga 

All that tempt in ships the main; 
O’er the world thy spirit send— 
Aid mankind, O Guide and Friend! 


REASON TO THE SOUL. 
What though misfortune cloud thy path ? 
What though no flowers bestrew thy way ? 
The sky beyond, a glory hath— 
The glory of eternal day. 
Then spread, O soul, thy ardent wings ; 
Above earth’s grossness fly: 
There is in Heaven a fount whose springs 
Will never, never dry. 
Though earthly pageant, pomp and show 
Should gaily shine, to lure thee back-- 
Though glittering baubles burn and glow, 
_To turn thee from thy pilgrim track-- 
Yet scorn illusions which earth flings, 
To stay thy purpose high ; 
There is in Heaven a fount whose springs 
Will never, never dry. 
O soul, seek thou thy Paraclete-—- 
The guardian of Eternity-— 
And strive His welcome glance to meet, 
Which seen, thou’lt ever wish te see: 
Ay, shun the world’s false blassomings 
© And sing when Death flits by-- , 
ihere is in Heaven a fount w spri 
Will never, never dry. 1 ae 


REVIEW OF DR CHANNING’S LETTER TO 
mip yd » BY A CITIZEN OF 
This is the title of a smali pamphlet which 

has justnow been handed to us by the publish- 

er, Wm. D. Ticknor. 

The writer highly lauds Dr Channing’s pow- 
erful,eloquent and timely treatise on a question 
of the highest importance, not only to the peo- 
ple of the United States, but to the civilized 
world, 

He agrees with him in sentiment in every 
particular, excepting in the tone of evil-boding 
and half despondency in which he indulges, 
when he comments upon the mobs and riots, of 
which our country has been too frequently the 
Scene, daring these latter years. 
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The pamphlet very briefly discusses these 
questions ; Is there any rational probability that 
the annexation of Texas to the United States 
will be effected? According to its opinion, 
this depends on three contingencies,—lIst, 
Whether the occupants of that territory shall 
succeed in their revolt against Mexico; 2d, 
Whether they shall, in that case, desire to be 
annexed ;—and lastly, whether the slave States 
shall insist on receiving them. 

It goes on to remark, that, 


The friends of annexation will say that two of the 
three aontingent pre-requisites, have already been 
attained. Texas is severed from Mexico, and her in- 
habitants wish to be adopted into our Union. Of the 
third, those who reflect on the course of eventssince 
the adoption of our constitution, can entertain but a 
faint doubt. . 


It continues: 


The conclusion then seems irresistible, that the 
slave States will unite to a man in favor of adopting 
Texas into the confederacy. 


It then, 


considers the ulterior measures which the annexa- 
tion of Texas will bring in its train, 


And arrives at the conclusion, 


that Texas is destined to be the shoal on which the 
Union will be foundered. If it should be annexed, 
the free States will be obliged to withdraw ; if its 
annexation should be denied, the slave States will 
hold themselves justified in seceding. 


We are not competent to express any opin- 
ion in relation to the views of the writer, We 
do not love to speculate upon the possibility of 
a dissolution of the Union, nor to believe that 
that event is about te come, or ever to come, 
But, if we cannot have justice, and enjoy obedi- 
ence to, and the honoring of all God’s laws, ex- 
cept at the price of the union ofthese States, 
it would not take us one hour to decide which 
to sacrifice forthe other, Let all otherties be 
severed, we will cling to that girdle that binds 
all holy beings to the eternal throne, and holds 
them in harmonious and indissoluble union with 
each other, Our country shall be the universe 
of our Father, and our abiding place the prin- 
ciples of everlasting right, though ere we enjoy 
them, man cut us off from his communion, and 
cast the body to die, while the spirit 
live, on sotne island rock in the remotest sea. 


‘ 


may 


PUBLIC CELEBRATION OF THE MECHAN- 
IC’S ASSOCIATION. 


After being nearly suffocated, and having 
barely escaped being crushed to atoms in the 
press, at the entrance of the Odeon, on Wednes- 
day evening, it was our happy fortune at length, 
to obtain admission, and secure a seat. 

The building was crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity. Music, ricker and grander, never re- 
sounded within those walls now consecrated to 
harmony. And one of the most appropriate 
and happy of our accomplished Governor’s al- 
most innumerable public addresses, gave in- 
struction, delight, and pure inspiration to a 
most respectable multitude, during the space of 
about two hours. 

We regret that we have not room in this 
paper for a splendid hymn, which was sung on 
the occasion, written by Rev. John Pierpont. 


Tue Sunpay Scuoou TEeacHer, AND CHIL- 
DREN’S FRIEND, for September, is on our ta- 
ble. It is an unusually interesting number, and 
we are glad to find that it has so large a list of 
the right sort of contributors. 


We have received from Weeks, Jordan & 
Co, Foster’s reprint of the Edinburgh Review, 
No. CXXXI.—For April, 1837. 


We have received the American Monthly 
Magazine for September, 1837. Otis, Broad- 
ers, & Co., are the agents in Boston. 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
GEORGE W. ASHMAN. 


Died in this city on the I4th. inst. Gecrox W. 
AsuMAN, an active and valuable member of the 
Mechanic Apprentices’ Library Association. 

Perhaps there never was a period, when so many 
Young Men of our City, in the vigor of youth have 
been taken away from their friends, and been called 
to enter upon the solemn duties of eternity, as at 
the present season, A large number, a very large 
number comparatively, of those whose youth gave 
promise of a useful and virtuous manhood, have been 
cut off in their prime, snapping assunder those tender 
and affectionate ties which ever entwine themselves 
around the amiable and the worthy. 

This is the fourth death that has occurred among 
the members of this Association, within the period of 
about as many months; and what is still more re- 
markable, and a circumstance for which the In- 
stitution have reason to be thankful, not a single ac- 
tive member died previous to the present year, since 
its formation, about ten years since. 

The voice of earthly praise or censure has no in- 
fluence upon the dead, but it is for the benefit and 
improvement of the living, that we would bestow a 
few reflections upon our departed Associate. George 
Ashman was no common young man. Inscrutabe 
providence endowed him with those pre-eminent 
qualities of mind and heazt, which had hardly begun 
to ripen and develope themselves in this world be- 
fore it called him, we trust, to their still higher ex- 
ercise in another and better. His mind was of a 
high order, and inspired by a natural thirst for kno wl- 
edge, and his attaiments were far superior tothe gen- 
erality of young persons of his age and situation. 

As an instance of the appreciation in which his tal. 
ents were held, I would state the fact, that, he deliver- 
ed the Introductory lecture to the Course of Exercises 
last season, a duty which has always, heretofore, 
fallen upon older and more experienced members, but 
which he performed on this occasion with not only 
honor to himself but credit to the Institution. 

But it is not those qualities which would have en- 
abled him to shine-and to gain the applause of this 
world, to which we would especially bear witness, 
it is rather to those amiable and holier traits of char- 
acter, that universal kindnesss of feeling, that even- 
ness of temper, that nice perception of duty, that in 
corruptible integrity—and above all, that sincere 
and unostentatious religious feeling which character- 
ized and endeared him to all his friends. His_long 
and painful illness, afforded an epportunity to his 
young friends to visit and converse frequently with 
him ; and no doubt, from the sick chamber of that 


young man, have gone forth influences, which will’ 
have an important effect upon the future well being 
of some immortal soul. The writer visited him a few 
days previous to his death, and expressed to him the 
hope that he would soon recover his health and be 
able again to participate in the exercises and social 
intercourse of those, whom he had been accustomed 
to meet,--upon which he replied, that he should be 
happy if such was the will of a Heavenly Father, 
but that he felt confident that whatever might be the 
result, it would be for the best. 
To young men generally death is an unwelcome 
visiter: it seems hard to crush those fond aspirations 
and anticipations which they think are to be realized 
as they come upon the stage of manhood: but young 
Ashman, than whom in health none cherished such 
aims and hopes more warmly and purely, was ena- 
bled through the consolation which religion only can 
give, to submit totheir disappointment with Christian 
resignation; and his feelings were chastened with 
that spirit of our Savior which beautifully expresses 
itself in'the memorable words, ‘ Father, not my will 
but thine be done.’ 

To his surviving relatives and friends we can only 
express our sympathy and condolence, and reter them 
to that fountain of consolation which was his chief 
support, while we trust that what is our loss, is his 
gain, and that he is now with that blessed and glo- 
rious company concerning whom a poet has sweetly 
said : 

‘ Unnumbered bands of kindred minds, 
That dwelt in feeble clay, 


Us and our woes have left behind 
To reign in endless day. 


Immortal vigor now they breathe, 
And all the air is peace ; 

They chide our tears that mourn the death, 
Whfth brought their souls release. 


F. W. L. 
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Congress.—In the Senate, Friday Sept. 8, a me- 
morial was presented by the Chamber of Commerce 
of New Orleans praying for the establishmeat of a 
National Bank. 

The Standing Committees were appointed. 

No business was transacted in the House on Friday, 
Mr Bell having announced the death of his colleague, 
Mr Standifer. 

The week ending on the 16th was principally 
spent in discussing various propositions in reference 
to the finances of the country. 

Bills authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue Treasury notes have occupied considerable time 
in each House, but nothing had been decided at the 
last dates. 


Maine Election.—Returns from all the towns in 
the State excepting 11, give Kent, 34,168, Parks, 
33, 616—the scattering it is said will not exceed 200 
in the State. It is conceded on all sides that Kent, 
the Whig candidate, is elected by two or three hun- 
dred majority. 

The Senate consists of 25 members. The Whigs 
have already elected 10—and the administration par- 
ty probably twelve. Itis thought that two, if not 
three vacancies will remain to be filled by a conven- 
tion ef both branches of the Legislature. 

The House of Representatives consists of 187 
members. Itis ascertained that 73 Whigs, and 51 
administration are elected. [t is doubtful which par- 
ty will have the majoity. There was no choice in 
many of the towns.— Mercantile Journal. 


New Custom House.—A correspondent of the 
Boston Courier has addressed the following to the 
Editor of that paper. 


Perhaps your readers may be gratified to learn that 
the negotiations for purchasing a site for a new Cus- 
tom House, were completed yesterday afternoon, A 
lot measuring 75 feet by 140 feet, with projections 
for porticoes measuring 10 feet by 70 feet, was pur- 
chased of Long wharf and Central wharf Corporations, 
for $180,000. It will be surrounded by four wide 
streets, viz: State street, India street, and two new 
streets, to be completed to the acceptance of the 
Mayor and Aldermen, on or before October 1, 1839. 


New York---There were reported on Hale’s News 
Room Register, this day, 318 arrivals at the various 
Hotels in the city during the previous day. Our 
Hotels are all of them at this time well filled, and 
we hope that the Fall business will yet prove good. 
The Massachusetts which arrived from Providence, 
had 380 passengers, the largest number ever brought 
by her. [N.Y. Express. 


Davenport's Electro Magnetic Machine.--We are 
gratified to learn from the N. Y_ Gazette, that Messrs 
Davenport and Cook, have succeeded in raising funds 
by the sale of stock, sufficient to enable them to proe- 
ceed in their experiments, in applying Electro-Mag- 
netism to the action of machinery—and that no doubt 
exists with regard to their ultimate success. The 
improvements which they have lately made in their 
machine, within a few months, have been very great 
—insomuch, that the same magnetic wheel, that one 
year since would raise only one pound from the floor, 
will now raise one thousand pounds—and in the lan- 
guage of Professor Silliman, ‘ we may presume onan 
indefinite augmentation of power.’ The N. Y. Gaz- 
ette says that a machine is now about being construct- 
ed, which ina few weeks will be completed—and 
the power of which will be competent to drive a 
printing press. After that, the steps will be easy 
towards the completion of machines of any desirable 
size, for boats and manufactories. 


From France.—The ship Seaman, Capt. Harding, 
arrived here last evening from Havre, bringing pa- 
pers of that place to Aug. 7. We are indebted to Mr 
Topliff for the loan of papers to the latest date. The 
late visit of the Prince and Princess of Orleans to 
Havre, had excited considerable interest among the 
inhabitants, and instances of their munificence are 
duly noticed.--The Journal des Debats expresses a 
doubt whether the expedition against Constantine, for 
which much preparation had been made, would take 
place. Mustapha Ben Ismael, who served in the 
French army in Africa, had been appointed a field 
Marshall. The fleet under the command of Admiral 
Lalande at Toulon, was under orders to accompany 
as far as Gibraltar the ship Hercules, on board which 
the Prince de Joinville was to sail for his American 
cruise. 

It is stated that the King of Hanover has come to 
the resolution to abandon a great part of his absolutist 
pretentions, in consequence of the decided expression 
of public opinion on the subject, and the prudent views 
of the commissioners appointed by him to examine 
the constitution. The German Courier exclaims in 
reference to this determination, ‘ Your constitution 
is saved, and saved by journalism. For the first time 
the Journalists of the South of Germany have shown 
their force and their loyalty. Public opinion is now 
a moral force which King Ernest could not brave 
with impunity.’ 

Six days later from Europe.--By the ships Low- 
ell and Charlotte, at this port, from Liverpool and the 
Garrick, at New York, we have received our files of 
London papers to August 15th, and Liverpool to the 
16th. 

The elections were closed, except in Ireland, where 
20 or 30 members were yetto he returned. The 
London Courier of the 14th, classifies the members 
returned as 329 Reformers, and 306 Tories. 

According to the Morning Herald the representa- 
tion of England and Wales, consists of Conservatives 
358, Ministerial 341 ; Conservative majority 17 The 
preponderance therefore will be given by Ireland, 
which is expected to give a majority of about 50 for 
Ministers. 

Constantinople, July 17.—On the {5th the Amer- 
ican frigate Constitution anchored off Topkhane, giv- 
ing and receiving the accustomed salutes. . 

The Turkish fleet is not quite ready to proceed for 
the Mediterranean. It is said that it will put to sea 
on the 22d, but I know not if this point is as yet quite 
settled. is 

The plague has nearly disappeared at Smyrna.— 
Here it goes on much.in the old way: 43 were taken 
to the Greek Hospital last week, and there were 22 

- 


deaths. 


lution in Portugal.--Bryant P. Tilden, Esq. 
sie aienaenaai inthe Constitution, at this port | 
from St. Ubes, Aug. 20, and Capt. Glidden, bring in- 





formation that a civil war raged in Portugal, and that 
portions 





daily skirmishes took place between different 
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of the military, attended with the loss of some lives.-- 
A large proportion of the populace anid the military 
had become dissatisfied with the Constitution, and 
with the administration of the Government, and had 
consequently rebelled. Gen. Saldanha, one of the 
most distinguished generals in the Portuguese ser- 
vice, had taken command of the insurgent troops, and 
was marching with a large force upon Lisbon. His 
design was not to depose the Queen, as all parties 
were in favor of the continuation of her reign. The 
Queen’s uccouchement was speedily expected. The 
whole country was under martial law.— Dai. Adv. 


Foreign Items.—The Duchess of St Albans died 
on the Gta August.—Mr O’Connell was elected mem- 
ber of Parliament for Dublin, bya majority of only 
100 votes—7000 were polled.—At Doncaster, James 
Farvham aged 102, and John Crackles aged 99 years, 
appeared at the polls, and tendered their votes. 
When challenged, they answered all question put to 
them as readily as young men.—Lord Lyndhurst was 
married at Paris on the 5th August to Georgianna, 
daughter of Lewis Goldsmith, editor of the Anti- 
Gailican.—Somebody has presented Queen Victoria, 
with an Olive tree from Jerusalem.—The Queen has 
decreed that the Electoral bonnet of Hanover shall 
be expunged from the arms of England, but that all 
coins stamped with the old arms shall continue to be 
current.—The Queen had a gay court on the 5th, 
at whichall the foreign diplomatic corps were present, 
with all the princes, dukes, lords, and ladies in the 
metropolis.—Lady C. Copley, only daughter of the 
Earl of Yarborough, has been appointed one of the 
Ladies in waiting upon her Majesty.—A deputation 
of the Corporation of the City of London waited on 
the Queen to invite her Majesty to dine with the 
Lord Mayor. She appointed the 9th ot November 
for the occasion. 

There are to be twelve new peers and four new 
dukes created before the epening of parliament.— 
The Rev. E. Hawell, BD. curate of Stockport, has 
been appointed to the bishopric of Quebee —Trans. 


The Queen’s Marriage.—An English paper, the 
Dover Telegraph, has the following paragraph re- 
specting the marriage of Queen Victoria :— 

* We have heard from a quarter on which we place 
the most implicit reliance, that the marriage of our 
gracious Queen, will take place as soon‘as etiquette 
will permit, probably early in the ensuing spring. 
We are assured that the Happy object of her Majesty’s 
choice is not, as has been represented,a foreign prince, 
but the scion of an illustrious British house. The 
Duchess of Kent will remain with her royal daugh- 
ter until her marriage, when she willretire, with 
suitable provision to Claremont. 


Egypt.—We have letters trom Egypt, to the 10th 
ult., which say that Mehemet Ali is in great distress 
for money, and is endeavoring to contract a loan, in 
which, however, there is little prospect of success. 
The pay of the navy ig very much in arrear, which 
has excited great discontent, and )@w it is to be rem- 
edied does not appear, as the low prices of cotton will 
not allow the avarice of Mchemet to self it, though 
this seems the only means of replenishing his empty 
coffers. This critical situation of the viceroy is ren- 
dered still more so by his differences with England, 
the consul of that power having, it is said, in conse- 
quence of the continued refusal of the Egyptian gov- 
ernment to obey the Sultan’s firman in favor of the 
English commerce, demanded a final categorical an- 
swer; and, should he not obtain such a one as he de- 
sires, more serious proceedings may follow. Itis said 
that M. Camille Turles, formerly editor of the Egyp- 
tian Monitor, will goto’France on a mission from the 
viceroy, to advocate the cause of Mehemet Ali in 
the Paris journals. Ibrahim Pacha takes a great part 
in the affairs of government, and is evidently qualify- 
ing himself to succeed his father in his aignity — 
German paper. 


Erpeditious Travelling—An architect of Clifton 
has invented an * Aronaut’ upon a novel principle, 
having the advantage of horizontal propulsion, which 
gives a velocity of 50 or 60 miles per hour! The in- 
vention has been submitted to government for milita- 
ry purposes, and might be eminently useful for many 
other objects. Its form is simple and imposing, the 
dimensions rather exceeding the Great Nassau Bal- 
loon —The appearance altogether is grand and heau- 
tiful—the estimated cost about £1,200.—- Bristol 
Mirror. 


Voyages of Discovery.—These expeditions are 
not now confined to England, France, or Russia, but 
private merchants have entered upon them. The 
house of Grenut & Co., of Geneva, who carry ona 
large trade in the whale fishery in the “North and 
South Seas, are fitting out one of their largest whalers 
for a voyage round the world, without any limitation 
of time, for the purpose of prosecuting zoological and 
botanical disecveries. They have made an offer to 
an eminent naturalist to convey him, without charge, 
to all places of interest, upon condition of his placing 
in the museum of that city the collection which he 
may form. The expense of the voyage is to be de- 
frayed from the private purse of the Baron de Grenut, 
and his public spirit is much applauded.—Italian 
paper. 

The beautiful lake of Chede,in the Valley of 
Chamouney, has entirely disappeared in consequence 
of an immense mass of earth falling into it from one 
of the surrounding mountains. In the place of its 
pure and transparent waters, reflecting the summits 
of Mont Blanc, nothing now is to be seen but on one 
side a vast mound of black earth, mingled with rough 
flints, through which rushes a turbid torrent: and 
on the other a mere muddy pond. All that rendered 
this romantic spot so enchanting has disappeared for- 
ever; and yetno great damage has been done to the 
road which leads to the glaciers. 


The Catalogue of the Museum at Versailes con- 
sists of 540 pages. The collection of puintings has 
been classed in chronological order. The historical 
compositions, placed in the order of date, extend 
through a series of thirteen centuries, commencing 
with the battle of Tolbiac, in the year 496, and fin- 
ishing by the march of the French army after the 
capture of Mascara, (9th Dec., 1835.) This series is 
composed of 1030 paintings. The total number of 
portraits amounts to 2385. The views of royal resi- 
dence are to the number of 60. The sculpture gal- 
lery is also chronologically arranged, and embraces 
a regular succession of ages, from the statue of Clovis 
to the bust of General Foy. The number of sallies 
or gallerries which claim the attention ef the curious, 
amount to 161, viz; 75 on the ground floor, 75 on the 
Ist floor, and 11 on the second, 


Phrenology Triumphant.—Several journals hav- 
ing, in an account of a sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences, at which the young Syracusan prodigy 
Mangiamele, was present, stated that the head of the 
child presented no peculiarities indicative of his ex- 
traordinary power at calculation, M. Luchet, the 
Secretary General of the Phrenological Society of 
Paris, has published a letter, in which he denies the 
correctness of this statement, and declares that the 
cranium of Mangiamele, greatly resembles that of 
Sir Isaac Newton: that the depression of the outer 
angle of the bone which is covered by the eyebrow, 
(the great characteristic of eminent calculators,) is 
very decidedly developed; and that the faculties of 
calculation, individuality, and locality, are all prom- 
inently marked. M. Luchet adds, that the boy de- 
clares that, as soon as he commences his operations, 
he feels a painful heat in the eyes, and has such vio- 
lent pulsations in the temporal artery, that he should 
faint if he continued them too long. 


It is stated that a literary man is about to be sent 
to Spain to purchase, on account ef the French Gov- 
ernment, several precious manuscripts (Arabic as 
well as others,) and rare editions, which it is not now 
easy to ebtain, in consequence of the shutting up of 
the convents, and the dispersion of several of their 
libraries. 

An excellent Company.—A company is being 
formed at Brussels for the embellishment of that city. 
Its capital is to amount to several millions of franes, 
divided into small shares, so as to be within the com- 
pass of the generality of the people. It is proposed 
to purchase vacant grounds, gardens, courts, passages, 
and narrow streets, and upon these sites to erect spa- 
cious and airy houses. In suitable situations, splen- 
did mansions, galleries, bazaars, and other accommo- 
dations for the public are to be erected. According 
to plans already laid down, the city will be made ca- 
pable of conveniently containing double its present 
population within the same limits. 


Destroying Weeds.—At this season of the year, 
when the attention of the farmer is generally direct- 
ed to cleaning the pasture grounds of docks, and oth- 
er noxious and pernicious weeds, the fellowing sim- 
ple and easy method of extirpating them, may not be 
unacceptable to our agricultural readers :—Cut off 
the top of the root with the eorner of a turnip hoe, 


and sprinkle thereon a few grains of common salt; | 


and, such is the effect of the saline particles upon 
that part of the root remaining in the ground, that it 
decays in a short time, and is no longer troublesome. 
We may mention, that the above experimen” “as 


been repeatedly tried by 


this town, and it has never yet failed of success —- 
Scottish Pilot. : 




















MARRIAGES. 








In this city, on Monday evening, by Rev. Mr 
Adams, Mr Wm. Stanton, of Berwick, Me. to Miss 
Margeret Wilson, of.this city. t 

On Monday evening, by Rev. Mr Stow, Mr Lu- 
ther Nutting to Miss Sarah R. Stevens, of Chester, 
N. H. 

On Tuesday evening, by Rev. Mr Stow, Mr Ed- 
ward M. Brown to Miss Mary R. Sprague. 

On Wednesday morning, by Rev. Mr Stow, Mr 
Charles Willis, Jr. of St Louis, Mo., to Miss Matilda 
Chandler, of this city. 

In Springfield, on the 6th inst. by Rev. Ww. B. 0. 
Peabody, Rev. Charles A. Farley, of Alton, Illinois, 
to Martha B. daughter of the late James Moorfield, 
Esq. 
At Commercial Point, on. Sunday, by Rev. Mr 
Cunningham, Mr George Penniman, of Milton, to 
Miss Joanna Sweetser Kettell. daughter of Mr 
Thomas Kettell, of the former place. 











DEATHS. 





In this city on Saturday, Mrs HarrietG. Russell, 
55 


vo. . 

In West Cambridge, Monday, Sept. 11, Charles 
A. Frost, son of Jonathan Frost, 23. He was return- 
ifg from Boston with a loaded team, and when near 
Murdock’s tavern in Cambridge, was by some cause 
thrown under the wheels, which passing over his 
body, so severely injured him, that he survived but 
half an hour after the accident. 

In Northfield, Clarrissa Fiske, daughter of Mr 
Phineas Allen, 23 months. 

In Northboro’, 3d inst., Mr Winslow Brigham, 81. 
Sept. 10th, Charles Henry, youngest child of Mr 
Daniel Farrington, 16 months. 

In East Bridgewater, 19th inst., Alice B. daughter 
of S. L, Mitchell, Esq. 





JOB PRINTING. 
LSAAG RR. BUTTS, 
Corner of Washington and School Streets, 
(OVER W. D. TICKNOR’S BOOKSTORE,) 


Executes in the best manner and on the most 
reasonable terms, all kinds of 


Hain and Oinamentad Punting " 


Shop Bills,— Blanks, 
Auction Bills, Hand Bills, — Billets. 
Bill Heads, Pamphlets, &c, &e. 


Business and Visiting Eads 
About equal to engraving, and at much less cost. 
Payment taken in Goods or Cash. 


3:— 
I. R. B. keeps constantly on hand, and for sale, 
second hand Book Type, from Pica to Nonpareil. 
epi4in sep 23 


GRUNDS AMERICA. 
HE Americans, in their Moral, Social, and Po- 
litical Relations, by Francis J. Grund, from the 
London edition, 1 vol 12mo. Just published and for 
sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. sept 23 


EMERSON’S PHI BETA KAPPA. 

N ADDRESS delivered before the Phi Beta 

Kappa Society, at Cambridge, August, 1837, 
by R. Waldo Emerson. Published this morning, by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington street, 
, sept 23 


Large Posting Bills, 

















MR. ALCOT?’S SCHOOL. 

HE Exercises of Mr Alcott’s School will be re- 

sumed on Monday, September 4, at his room, 

No. 3, in the Masonic Temple. 
tOl 


HANNING ON TEXAS.--This day published 
Channing’s Letters to Henry Ciay,on the annex- 
ation of Texas to the United States, fifth edition, and 
for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st. 
Price 12 1-2 cts. sep 23 
\ ESTERN MESSENGER.--This day received, 
the Western Messenger, No. 1, Vol. 4, for 
September. Subscriptions received by JAMES 
MUNROE § CO. Boston Bookstore, 134 Washing- 
ton street. sep 23 


sept 2 











Enough, by the author of Three Experiments, 
and Elinor Fulton 

The Harcourts--by a Lady—-4th edition. 

Simen Silver--Means without Living-—Living 
without Means—Living on Small Means, &c. At 
the Literary Rooms. WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 

sept. 23 





OCKHART?’S SCOTT, new edition——-Luckhart's 

Life of Sir Walter Scott, Volume 1, new and 

cheap edition, uniform with Parker’s edition of the 
Waverly Novels. For sale at the Literary Rooms. 
sept. 23 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 

TTILA—LIVE AND LET LIVE, &c.—New 

L supplies of Attila, bysthe author of Richelieu; 

Live and Let Live, and Rich and Poor Man, hy Miss 

Sedgwick—at the Literary Rooms. 

sept. 23 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


IRTUE’S DRAWING BOOKS, in colors and 
plain—a new supply received at the Literary 


Rooms. 
sept. 23 WEEKS JORDAN & CO. 


LL THE POPULAR PERIODICALS,—Pub- 
lished or supplied at the Literary Rooms, 121 
Washington street, where specimens of most of them 


may be examined, 
sept. 23 WEEKS, JORDAN § CO. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, NO. 131, for April, 
commenceing a new volume, is published at the 
Literary Rooms, 121 Washington street. The Edin- 
burgh is furnished at $3,00, or the four at $3,00-—two 
at $5,00—three for 7,00. “The Publisher will issue 
the re-publication in about a week after their arrival 
in this country. WEEKS, JORDAN, & CO. 
Publisher’s Agents for all the Re-publications. 


AMB’S WORKS.—Lamb’s Prose Works, 3 vols; 

do Poetical do, 1 do; do Dramatic do, 2 do. 

Received and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
Boston Bookstore, 134, Washington street. s 23 


RVING’S CRAYON MISCELLANY, 8 vols. 
vol. 1 contains * Tour on the Prairies.’ 
oc ae ‘ Abbottsford and Newstead Abbey.’ 
9.85 ¢ * Legends of Spain.’ 
IRVING’S Astoria—Rocky Mountains—Colum- 
bus, &c. &c.—For sale at TICKNOR’S, 
s 23 Corner of Washington aud School streets. 


OOPER’S ‘ GLEANINGS IN EUROPE’—Ist 
series, France, in 2 vols: 2nd series, England, 
in 2 vols. For sale at TICKNOR’S, 
Corner of Washington and School street. 
Complete sets of COOPER’S NOVELS, &e. &c. 
For sale as above. sept 23 


NEW BOOKS. 

OCKHART’S Scott, price reduced 

Cooper’s England, 2 vols. 
Animal Magnetism, part 1. 
Autumn Leaves, 1 vol. 
Recollections of A. Grumbler Esq. 

Just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
sept 23 opposite School st. 


EW REVIEW OF « SOCIETY IN AMERICA 
—by Harriet Martineau,’ from the American 
Quarterly Review, for Capromnhat, 1837. Just pub- 
lished and for sale at the neces aes 
121 Washington street 
sep 23 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


LEMENTARY INSTRUCTION.—An address 
delivered before the schools and the citizens of 
the town of Quincy, July 4, 1837. by Charles Brooks; 
just published and for sale by 28 
sept 23 JAMES MUNROE &.CO. 


AT OYES’S -PROPHETS—Complete in 3 vols; 
published by JAMES MUN ROE & CO. 
sept 23 134 Washington st. 


RACTS OF THE A. U. A. No. 121. *To the 
Law, and to the Testimony,’ a discourse on the 
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HEOLOGI(/.L. WORKS.--Patrick’s Paraphra- 
ses, 3 vols vo; Patrick’s Commentary, 2v folio; 
“Whitby’s Commentary, 8 vols folio ; 
Lowman on the Revelation, I vol 4e; 
Wetstein’s Commentary, 2 vols folio; 
Beausobre on the New Testament, 2 vols 4to; 
‘Lardner’s Works, 5 vols Ato; 
Boyer’s Conjectures on the New Testament, 4to; 
Constant’s work on Religion, 5 vols 8vo; 
Schmid’s Concordance, 2 vols 8vo; 
Belsham’s Memoirs of Lindsey, 1 vol 8vo; 
Horsley’s Tracts, l'vol 8vo; 
Burton’s Greek Testament, 2 vols 8yvo;, 
Watson’s Tracts, 6 vols 8vo; 
Hall’s complete works, 6 vol 8vo; 
Bibliotheca Fratum Polonorum,6 vols folio; 
Hainmond on the New Testament, folio; 
Rosenmuller on the Old Testament, 18 vols Svo; 
Rosenmuller on the New Testament, 5 vols 8vo; Fe. - 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. Boston 
Bookstore, 134, Washington street. s 23 


| ign ENOUGH, by the author of the three Ex- 
periments of Living.— 

_ ‘Rich Enough, was published yesterday, and is: 
just suited to the times. The naine ef its author alone 

would give it a run, evenif it did not contain the good’ 
sense it does. We like the author’s views of wealth. 

Property is given us for the benefit of others. Every 

man is accountable for his stewardship, says Howard. 

Casting our eyes over this volume, we noticed State 

street, India wharf, Eastern Lands, and Clyde Farm, 

putin fine contrast. Itis butteotiue a picture of 
many a scene that has occurred within the last six. 
months, although, perhaps rather highly colored.’— 
Evening Gacette. 

‘ We feel that we are performing a good deed to- 
wards society, when we recommend such a work to 
general perusal.’—-V. Y. Eve. Post. 

‘ We think there can be no mistake this time about 
the authorship. It is avowed on the title page, and 
manilest on almost every page of the work. It 
should be studied by all Wall street; by all the 
‘Merchant Princes,’ in all our cities.” —WV. Y. Ob- 
server. ’ 

The tale now before us exemplifies one of the vices 
of the times—the vice of money making, and the un- 
fortunate results to whichit often leads. The author 
is entitled to the highest respect from a moral com- 
munity.’— Boston Courier. 

Published and for sale at the Literary Rooms, 
wholesale and retail, 

WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 

Where may be had the Series of Stories oF 
Rea Lise, embracing the Three Experiments of 
Living, Eleanor Fulton and The Harcourts, of each 
ol which numerous editions have been sold. The 
Series will be complete in two more tales, one of 
which, ‘ The Savings Bank,’ is now in press. The 
whole is supplied tor $1 in advance. sept. 23 


IST OF BCOKS published at TICKNOR’S, 
Corner of Washington and Scheol streets. 
MeDIcAL. 

Paxton’s Anatomy, illustrated by several hundred 
wood engravings, with additions by Winslow Lew- 
is, M. D. 2 vols. 8vo. eloth. 

Tuson’s Dissector’s Guide, illustrated by 100 wood 
Engravings, with additions, by W. Lewis, Jr, 
M. D. 12mo. cloth. 

Physician’s Case Book, or Guide for taking cases, 4to. 
half morocco. 

Memoria Mediea, or Medical Common Place Book,. 
4to. half morocco. 

Medical Magazine, edited by Drs Flint, Bartlett, 
Pierson, Davis and Gould, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth. 

Scuoon. 

B'ake’s High School Reader, 12mo, sheep. 

Good’s Book of Nature, abridge‘! for the use of Schools, 
with Questions and many Engravings. 16mo. half 
morocco. 

Burritt’s Geography ot the Heavens, and Atlas. 

Parker’s Progressive Exercise in English Composi- 
tion. New edition improved. 

SERIEs OF Frencu Reapineé Books. 

No. 1. Early Lessons in French, selected from the 
most approved authors. 

2. Tales in French, by Madame Guizot. 

8. Caroline,a Tale, 

MisceELLANEOUS, 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for 1833 and 34. 
3 vols 8vo. 

Black Velvet Bracelet, second edition, cloth. 

Book of Politeness. By Mme. Celnart, 4th edition. 
18mo. cloth. 

Child’s Annual, with engravings. 18mo. half morocco. 
Embossed backs. 

Combe on the Constitution of Man, with an additional 
chapter by J. A. Warne, A. M. 5th American edi- 
tion. 12mo cloth. 

Col. Crockett’s Tour Down East. 

Coplas de Don Jorge Manrique. Translated from the 
Spanish, by Henry W. Longfellow. 12mo. cloth. 

Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Revised by Rev. 
Baron Stow. 

History et King’s Chapel in Boston, by Rev. F. W- 
P. Greenwood. 12mo. cloth. 

Annals of Education, yols 3 and 4 each. 

John _—— Notions on Political Economy. 12mo- 
cloth. 

Juvenile Miscellany. By Mrs Child. 18mo. cloth. 

Lamarck’s Genera of Shells. Translated from the | 
French, by A. A. Gould, M. D. 12mo. cloth. 

Ladies’ Family Library. By Mrs Child, 12me. cloth -— 
Vol. II. Lady Russel and Mad. Guyon, 

Vol. III. Good Wives, 

Law’s Serious Call toa Devout and Holy Life. New 
edition, revised and abridged by Rev. Howard 
Malcom. 

Manual forthe Afflicted. By Thomas Hartwell Horne 

Manual of Christian Psalmody, adapted to the use of , 
Baptist Churches, 12mo sheep 

Memoir of Dr Burney. By his Daughter. 8ve. cleth. 

Mathematics for Practical Men. By Olinthus Greg- 
ory, Svo. sheep. 

Mother’s Medicat Guide—with Notes by J. V. C. 
Smith, M. D. 24mo. cloth. 

Natural History of the Fishes of Massachusetts Bay . 
By J. V. C. Smith, M. D. 12mo. cloth. . 

Notices of Brazil. By R. Walsh, 12mo, cloth. 

Poems, by the Hon. Mrs Norton. 12mo cloth. 

Progressive Education, Translated from the French, 
by Mrs Willard and Mrs Phelps. 

Parley’s Tales of Travels in Central Africa. 18mo. 

Parley’s Tales of Travels in North Europe. 18me. 

Parley’s Short Stories for Long Nights. Colored 
plates. 18mo. cloth. 

Parley’s Small Picture Books, with colored ‘frontis- 
pieces—-printed covers. 16mo. assorted, viz. Present 
to his Little Friends—Two Friends, or Harry and 
his Dog—Robert Seaboy, the Bird Robber— Alice 
Gray, or the Young Dreamer—Little Wanderers 
—Freshet, or Morning Walk—Little Gardener— 
Umbrella and the Tiger— Orphans. . 

Phelps’ Lectures to Young Ladies. 

Reminiscences of Spain. By Caleb Cushing. 2 vols. 
12mo. cloth. . 

Sayings and Doings at the Tremont House. By Cos- 
tard Sly. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth. 











Scenes of American Wealth and Industry. Fer chil- 


dren and Youth, many engravings. 

Scientific Tracts. By Josiah Helbrook and others. 3 
vols. 12mo. bds. volumes separate. 

Scientific Tracts and Family Lyceum, edited by J. 
V. C. Smith. 12mo. boards. 

Sources of Health ané Diseaee in Communities, by 
Henry Belinaye. 12mo, cloth. 

Toilette of Health, Beauty and Fashion. 18mo cloth. 

Voyages and Adventures of Jack Halliard in the 
Arctic Ocean. 16mo. half bound. s 23 


NGLISH BOOKS.—Lamb’s Prose Works, 3 vols ° 
—do Poetical do, 1 do—do Dramatic do, 2 do— 
Memoirs of the Duchess D’Abrantes, 2 do, portraits 
—Hall’s complete works 6v—H. More’s do 6v— 
Scott’s Poetical do, 12v-—-Spectator, 8v—Townley 
Gallery, 2v—Southey’s Life of Cowper, 3v—South- 
ey’s works of Cowper, 14v—Ritson’s Robin Hoed, 2v 
—Shaksperiah Dictionary, lv—Campbell’s Poetical 
works, 2v-—-Chamber’s Scottish Biography, 4v portraits 
--Baine’s History of the Cotton Manufacture, lyv— 
Ree’s Sermons, 4v—Southey’s British Poets, 1v— 
Burn’s 2v—Fenelon’s works, in French, 3v—Mas- 
sillon’s do, dodo, athe ogg — _ ha 

Retzch’s Fancies, lv— 

rot dog peer aces, 1y—Srockendon’s Road Book, 
lv—Martin’s Bible Illustrations, 2v 8vo—Finden’s 
Byron Beauties, 1v—Book of Gems, 1836 and 1837, 
2v— Views in the Tyrol, 1v,—National Views of 
London, 2v-—Rogers’s Poems and Italy—Romance ot 
Nature, illustrated, 8vo—-Sacred Wreath, 4to—Mil- 

ton’s works, lv royal 8vo—Byron Gallery, lv. | 
Received and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO, 

s 23 Boston Bookstore, opposite fschool street. 

AL MAGNETISM.— Practical instruction 
hag Animal Magnetism, by J. P. F. Deleuse, 
with Notes, by the translator, at the Literary Rooms,, 


ington st. a 
“5 —. its WEEKS, JORDAN & CO, 


COTT, Part 4.—Venetia, Janet Hamilton, Coop- 
er’s England. Life of Lafayette, ete etc.—At the 


WEEKS, JORDAN & CO, 
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‘THE DEAD IN CHRIST.’ 
BY BP. DOANE. , 


Lift not thou the wailing voice ; 
Weep not; "tis a Christian dieth ; 
Up, where blessed saints rejoice, 
Ransomed now the spirit flieth ; 
High in heaven’s own light she dwelleth, 
Full the song of triumph swelleth ; 
Freed from earth, and earthly failing, 
Lift for her no voiee of wailing. 


Pour not thou the bitter tear; 
Heaven its book of comtort opeth ; 
Bids thee sorrow not, nor fear, 
But as one who always hopeth :— 
Humbly here in faith relying, 
Peacefully in Jesus dying, 
Heavenly joy her eye is flushing, 
Why should thine with tears be gushing ? 


They who die in Christ are blest ; 

Ours then be no thought of grieving ; 
Sweetly with their God they rest, 

All their toils and troubles leaving : 
So be ours the faith that saveth, 
Hope that every trial braveth, 
Love that to the end endureth, 
And, through Christ, the crown secureth. 


GLORIOUS FANCY. DEATH AT EVENTIDE. 
« Methinks it were no pain to die, 
On such an eve, when such a sky 
O’er canopies the west ; 
To gaze my fill on yon calm deep, 
And, like an infant, sink to sleep 
On earth, my mether’s breast. 


There’s peace and welcome in yon sea 
Of endless, blue tranquillity— 
Those clouds are living things; 
I trace their veins of liquid gold— 
I see them solemnly untold 
Their seft and fleecy wings. 


These be the angels, that convey 

Us, weary pilgrims of a day, 
Life’s tedious nothings o’er, 

Where neither cares can come, nor woes, 
To vex the genius of repose, 

On death’s majestic shore.’ 


[From the New York Mirror.] 
LIFE. 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 
Oh Life! I breathe thee in the breeze, 
I feel thee bounding in my veins, 
I see thee in the stretching trees, 
These flowers, this still rock’s mossy stains. 


This stream of odors flowing by 

From clover-field and clumps of pine, 
This music thrilling all the sky, 

From all the merning birds, is thine, 


Thou fill’st with joy this little one, 
That leaps and shouts beside me here, 
Where Isar’s clay-white, rivulets run 
Through the dark woods like frighted deer. 


Ah! must thy mighty breath, that wakes 
Insect and bird, and flower and tree, 

From the dark trodden dust, and makes 
Their daily gladness, pass from me— 


Pass, pulse by pulse, till o’er the ground 
These limbs now strong, shall creep with pain, 
And this fair world of sight and sound 
Seem fading into night again? 


The things, O Life! thou quickenest, all 
Strive upward towards the broad bright sky, 
Upward and outward, and they fall 
Back to earth’s bosom when they die. 


All that have borne the touch of death, 
All that shall live, lie mingled there, 
Beneath that veil of bloom and breath, 
That living zone ’twixt earth and air. 


There lies my chamber dark and still; 
The atoms trampled by my feet 
There wait to take the place I fill 
In the sweet air and sunshine sweet. 


Well, I have had my turn, have been 
Raised trom the darkness of the clod, 
And for a glorious moment seen 
The brightness of the skirts of God ; 


And knew the light within my breast, 
Though wavering often-times and dim, 

The power, the will, that never rest 
And cannot die, were all from him. 


Dear child! I know that thou wilt grieve, 
To see me taken from thy love, 

Wilt seek my grave at Sabbath eve, 
Ana weep and scatter flowers above. 


Thy little heart will soon be healed, 
And being shall be bliss, till thou 

To younger forms of lite must yield 
The place thou fill’st with beauty now. 


When we descend to dust again, 
Where shall the final dwelling be 
Of thought, and all its memories, then, 

My Love for thee and thine for me ? 





From the New York Observer. 
‘PRAY WITHOUT CEASING.’ 


When Life’s waters talmly flow, 
And the sun illumes thy way ; 

Round thy bark, when, murmuring low, 
Gentle zephyrs kindly play « 

When no ills thy bosom tear, 

Pilgrim ! fly to God in prayer, 


And should storms o’ertake thee here, 
Should Life’s surges rudely roll, 

And the tempest, fierce and drear, 
Threaten to o’erwhelm thy soul ; 

When thy lot 1s grief and care, 

Seek thy solace, then, in prayer. 


Soon thy toils on earth are o’er, 
Soon thy spirit shall be free. 
If thou wilt to glory soar, 
Prayer shall there thy passport be,. 
Then, till thou thy crown shalt wear, 
Never yield the boon of prayer. 





SUFFICIENT FOR THE DAY IS THE EVIL 
' THEREOF. 
* Does each day upon its wing, 
Its appointed burden bring, 
Load it not beside with sorrow, 
Which belongeth to the morrow; 
Strength is promised—strength is given, 
Where the heart by God is riven. 


| sense.’ 
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But foredate the day of woe, 

And alone thou bear’st the blow. 

One thing only claims thy care, 

Seek thou first by faith and prayer, 

That all glorious world above, 

Scene of righteousness and love; 

And, whate’er thou bheed’st below, 

He thou trastest will bestow.’ BEDELL. 
Si EE ETE 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


























[From the Newark Sentinel.] 
THE MECHANIC’S WIFE. 

In America, every mechanic is supposed to 
have, or to be about to have a wife. The many 
thousands of these spouses are divided into 
sorts. Thus we have good and bad; very good 
and very bad; unspeakably good and insuffer- 
ably bad; and, as a sort of par expression— 
tolerable. It is not every good woman who is 
a good wife ; nor is it every good wife, whois 
a good wife for the mechanic. 


A working man needs a working wife; but 


as to qualities of mind, manners, and morals, 
she cannot run too high in the scale. There 
is an érror prevalent concerning this. Giles 
says,‘ I do not want a wife with too much 
Why not? Perhaps Giles will not 
answer, but the shrug of his shoulders answers, 
‘ Because I am afraid she will be an overmatch 
for me.’ Giles talks like a simpleton. The 
unfortunate men who have their tyrants at home, 
are never married to women of sense. Genu- 
ine elevation of mind cannot prompt any one, 
male or female, to go out of his or her proper 
sphere. No man ever suffered from an over- 
plus of intelligence, whether in his own head, 
or his wife’s. . 

Hodge says, ‘I will not marry a girl who 
has too much manners.’ Very well, Hodge ; 
you are right; too much of any thing is bad. 
But consider what yousay. Perhaps you mean 
that a fine lady would not suit you. Very true, 
I should not desire to see you joined for life to 
what is called a ‘ fine lady,’ to wit, a woman 
who treats you as beneath her level, sneers at 
your friends, and is above her business, But 
this is not good manners. Real good manners, 
and true politeness, are equally at home in 
courts and farm-houses, ‘This quality springs 
from nature, and is the expression of unaffected 
good will. Even in high life, the higher you 
go, the simpler do manners become, Parade 
and ‘ fuss’ of manners are the marks of half- 
bred people. Thus simplicity and native good 
will, and kind regard for the convenience and 
feelings of others, will ensure good manners, 
even in a kitchen; and I have seen many a 
vulgar dame in an assembly, and many a gen 
tlean in an humble shed. Nay, your wife 
must have good manners, 

Ralph declares, ‘I hope I may never have a 
wife who is too strict and moral.’ Now my 
good Ralph, you talk nonsense. Who taught 
you that cant? I perceive you do not know 
what you mean. Are you afraid your wife will 
be too virtuous? ‘Bless me! no,’ Then you 
rather prefer a tooral wife to an immoral one ? 
‘Surely.’ Are you afraid, then, of a religious 
wife ? 
head ; for there is neighbor Smith’s wife, who 
gives him no peace of his life, sive is so religious.’ 
Let me hear how she behaves herself. ‘ Why, 
she is forever teaching the children out of the 
Bible.” Indeed! And you, Ralph, are an en- 
emy of the Bible? ‘Oh no! but then—ahem 
—there is reason in all things.’ - Yes, and the 
reason you have just given, is made to do hard 
service, 
Mrs Smith teach the children any thing wrong? 
‘Oh no! but—plagne it all! if one of them 
hears Smith let fly an oath, it begins to preach 
to him.’ Then you wish, when you have chil- 
dren, to have liberty to teach them all the usu- 
al oaths and curses, and obscene jokes that are 
common. * Dear me, Mr Quill, you won’t un- 
derstand me.’ Yes I understand you fully; 
it is you, Ralph, who do notwnderstand your- 
self. look here. Mrs -Smith is so religious 
that if she proceeds as she has begun, her chi!- 
dren will break their father of his low blasphe- 
mies, I hope you may get just such a wife, 
‘ But then, Smith can’t spend a couple hours at 
the tavern, for fear of his wife!’ Ah! what 
does he go to the tavern for? ‘Just to sit and 
chat and drink a little.’ And how does his wife 
interfere? Does she fetch him home ? ‘No.’ 
Does she chastise him on his return? ‘Oh 
no.’ Does she scold him then? ‘No.’ What 
is it then that disturbs him? ‘* Why, she looks 
so solemn and mournful, and shuts herself up 
so, and cries, whenever he is a little disguised, 
that the man has no satisfaction.’ Good, and I 
pray he may have none till he alters his course 
of life. 

A proper self-respect would teach every no- 
ble hearted American, of whatever class, that 
he cannot set too high a value on the conjugal 
relation. We may judge of the welfare and 
honor of a community by its wives and mothers. 
Opportunities for acquiring knowledge, and 
even accomplishments, are happily open to ev- 
ery class above the very lowest; and the wise 
mechanic will not fail to choose such a compan- 
ion as may not shame his sons and daughters 
in that coming age, when an ignorant Ameri- 
can shall be as obsolete as a fossil fish. 

Away with flaunting, giggling, dancing, 
squandering, peevish, fashion-hunting wives! 
The woman of this stainp is a sorry comforter, 
when the poor husband is sick and bankrupt. 
Give me the house-wife who can be a ‘help 
meet’ to her Adam :— 

For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote. 

I have such a mechanic’s wife in my mind’s 
eye; gentle as the antelope, untiring as the 
bee, joyous as the linnet, neat, punctual, mod- 
est, confiding. She is patient, but resolute, 
aiding in counsel, reviving in troubles, ever 
pointing out the bright side, and concealing 
nothing but her own sorrows. She loves her 
home, believing with Milton, that 

The wife, where danger and dishonor lurks, 

Safest and seemliest by her husband stays, 

Who guards her, or with her the worst endures. 

The place of woman is eminently at the fire- 
side. It is at home that you must see her to 
know what she is. It is less material what she 
is abroad ; but what she is in her family circle, 
is all important. It is bad merchandise in any 
department of trade, to pay a premium for oth- 
er men’s opinions; in matrimony, he who se- 
lects a wife for the applause or wonder of his 
neighbor, is in a fair way towards domestic 
bankruptey. Having got a wife, there is but 
one rule:—honor and love her. Seek to iin- 
prove her understanding and heart. Strive to 
make her mere and more such a one as you can 
cordially respect. Shame on the brute in man’s 
shape, who can affront or vex, not to say ne- 
glect, the woman who hee embarked with him 


‘ Why, something like that was in my | 


But let me understand you.—Does | 
ae “ the hands of a certain individual. 





for life, ‘ for better; for worse,’ and whose hap- 
piness, if severed from his smiles, must be un- 
natural and monstrous. [In fine, 1 am proud of 
nothing in America so much as of our Ameri- 
can wives, Cuartes Quit. 





Reverses oF rortune.— When Amer, who 
had conquered Persia and Tartary, was defeat- 
ed and taken privoner by Ismail, he sat on the 
ground, and a soldier prepared a coarse. meal 
to appease his hunger. As this was boiled in 
one of the pots used for the food of the horses, 
a dog put his head into it, but the mouth of the 
vessel being too small, he could not draw it out 
again, and ran away with both the pot and the 
eat, The captive monarch burst into a fit of 
laughter, and on his guards demanding what 
upon earth could induce a person in his situa- 
tion to laugh, replied—‘* It was but this. morn- 
ing the steward of my household complained 
that three hundred camels were not enough to 
carry my kitchen furniture—but now how easi- 
ly it is borne by that dog, who has carried 
away both my cooking instruments and my din- 
ner.’ 





How Temperance Frovurisnep in OLD 
Times .—In 1771, the present meeting house 
in Amherst was erected. An extract from the 
town records will show the state of the tempe- 
rance cause in those days. ‘* A committee was 
chosen to purchase New England rum, not ex- 
ceeding eight barrels, and one barrel of brown 
sugar for raising the meeting house.’ This 
raising was probably prolonged for several days, 
and during this ‘four day’s meeting,’ it was 
doubtless a glorious time for the old soakers, 
who were thus baptized into the Christian re- 
ligion, with the exhilarating essence of the su- 
gar cane. 


IDLE SEARCH AFTER GOLD AND SILVER. 


Were the history of the wild and ill-directed 
efforts that have been made, even in Massa- 
chusetts, in search of the precious metals, to be 
written, it would furnish many striking illustra- 
tions of the importance of your Excellency’s 
suggestions. Permit me here to state a few 
facts on the suvject. 

The large quantities of the precious metals 
carried to Europe from South America, soon 
after its discovery, naturally produced some ex- 
pectation of finding similar treasures here. But 
I eannot learn that our forefathers expended 
large sums in making excavations, where there 
was no reasonable prospect of finding any thing 
valuable. [t was reserved for their descend- 
ants to exhibit a credulity and superstitious ig- 
norance on the subject, that are both lamentable 
and ridiculous, 

Perhaps, at the present day, a belief in the 
mysterious virtues of the mineral rod, is the 
most common of these delusions, Probably 
many of our intelligent citizens can hardly cred- 
it the statement, that there are-men in various 
parts of the State, who profess not a little skill 
in this enchantment, and are not unfrequently 
sent for, one or two days’ journey, to decide 
whether there be ore or springs of water in a 
particular place. Ia general, but not always, 
these professors of divination bélong to the most 
ignorant classes in society ; for not long since, 
a venerable and respectable man of good edu- 
cation, sincerely thought it his duty, occasion- 
ally to peregrinate with his divining rod, be- 
cause it would work in his hands; and nota 
few intelligent men have a secret belief that 
the branches of a witch hazle are attracted 
downward towards mineral substances, when in 





The following train of circumstances often 
take place, A man, ignorant of mineralogy, 
finds upon his farm, a specimen of iron pyrites, 
or yellow mica, or galena, which he mistakes 
for gold or silver. Even if he shows it to a 
mineralogist, and is told that he is mistaken, he 
suspects that his informant is deceiving him, in 
the hope of getting possession of the prize him- 
self, He resolves to begin an excavation. 
And he sees enough, in the shining particles of 
mica and feldspar that are thrown out, to buoy 
up his hopes, until his purse is well nigh 
drained. 

It was probably in some such way, that the 
excavations were nade in Worcester and Ster- 
ling, at the mines of arsenical iron and carbon- 
ate of iron; although, in these cases, there 
would be sufficient ground for obtaining some 


silver. But I cannot conceive why such ex- 
tensive excavations were made, when a chemist 
might have easily settled the question as to 
their nature, by analyzing 100 grains of the ore, 
unless it was on the erroneous supposition, 
which I find to be common, that metallic veins 
generally become much richer and larger, and 
even change their contents, as they descend in- 
to the earth. 

The decomposition of iron pyrites, producing 
heat and sometimes explosion, is supposed by 
some to be a strong indication of mineral riches 
in the earth beneath. The man of the witch 
hazel rod is called, and if he confirms the sus- 


picion, as he usually will, the excavation is: 


commenced ; nor is it suspended until a heavy 
draft has been made upon the man’s pecuniary 
resources. An extensive excavation was made, 
many years ago, I am told, in Hubbardston; 
and from the character of the rock there, I sus- 
pect that pyrites gave the first impulse to the 
undertaking. In Pepperell, an individual has 
been engaged for several years, in pushing a 
drift into the rocks, which he has penetrated 
eight or ten rods; although individuals who 
have visited the spot, (I have not,) can discover 
nothing but iron pyrites. 

In the year 1815, an individual succeeded in 
getting a company formed and incorporated with 
a capital of eighty thousand dollars, called the 
Easton lead and silver mining company. The 
fruits of their labor may be seen in an excava- 
tion, in red granite nearly one hundred feet 
deep, at present nearly filled with water, I 
could not find a particle of ore, of any kind, in 
the fragments blasted out. A final stop was 
put to the work, by the killing of two men in 
blasting. 

Forty years since, a shaft was sunk in Men- 
don, in search of the precious metals. A little 
specular oxide of iron occurs ut the place. 

Not many months since an individual called 
upon me, with specimens of black blende or 
sulphuret of zinc, found in a neighboring town, 
and which he strongly suspected to be silver. 
I informed him of its true nature, and seeing 
that the vision had got, strong hold upon his 
mind, I did all in my power to persuade him 
not to engage in searching for the ore, But 
the only effect was to stimulate him to com- 
mence an exploration with more ardor, The 
zinc was found in a loose piece of rock lying io 
the field. The man’s impression was, that even 
if that ore was of no use, it indicated something 
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valuable beneath. Accordingly he commenced | 
digging. Ere long, his faith was strengthened, 
by some one’s discovering a light, during the 
darkness, near the spot; and the last time I 
heard from the man, he had penetrated the soil 
about seventy feet, 

The following case has been stated to me on 
such authority that I do not doubt its correct- 
ness. - 

Some forty or fifty years ago, a farmer, re- 
siding not far from the centre of Massachusetts, 
knocked off from a rock upon his tarm, a piece 
of ore, which he sold in Boston fora consider- 
able sum, as a rich ore of silver, From that 
time till the day of his death, he searched in 
vain for the rock from which it was broken. 
The inference which he drew from his ill suc- 
cess, was, that Satan, (who is thought, by mul- 
titudes, to have unlimited power over the min- 
eral treasures of the earth,) had concealed or 
removed the precious vein, Conceiving, how- 
ever, that some of his posterity might have 
more interest with that personage than himself, 
he reserved to his heirs the right of digging the 
ore, in the instrument which conveyed away his 
title to the land. His posterity were not forget- 
ful of the reservation; but they were convinced 
it would be of no use to them, unless they could 
meet with some individual who had entered in- 
to a league, (as the phrase is with the class of 
people whom I am describing,) with his Satanic 
majesty. Last year they heard of such a man, 
a German in Pennsylvania, who had obtained 
possession of a wonderful glass, through which 
he could discover whatever lies hid beneath the 
soil. The German was persuaded to visit the 
spot, and when I passed through the place, a 
little more than a year ago, an excavation was 
about te be commenced under his direction. 
And I have since been told that the work was 
prosecuted till the owner’s property was’ well 
nigh expended. 

Still more ridiculous than the opinions and 
practices above mentioned, are some still exist- 
ing in a few places in the State, relative to de- 
posits of money, said to have been made by one 
Kidd, a celebrated buccaneer of early times, 
The statement is, that he frequently ascended 
our streams a considerable distance, and buried 
in their banks, large sums of money. These 
are supposed to be guarded with sleepless vig- 
ilance by the personage mentioned before. But 
by the use of certain incantations, while dig- 
ging for the treasure, it may be wrested out of 
his hands: for instance, perfect silence must 
reign during the operation, unless it be broken 
by the reading of the Bible, and all must be 
done in the night. The last instance of the 
practice of this mummery, which I have heard 
of, occurred a few years since on one of the 
branches of Westfield river, A hundred days’ 
work were expended upon the enterprise before 
it was abandoned, At one time those employ- 
ed in this work were greatly discouraged, by 
the intrusion of my informant, who, in spite of 
all they could do by gestures, broke silence and 
thus dissolved the charm. At another time, 
courage was revived by finding an iron pot, 
containing some bits of copper, deposited there, 
the day previous, by some boys, who had learn- 
ed what was going forward. 

I have given these rather mortifying details, 


partly because 1 doubt whether one tenth of |. 


our population are aware of the existence of 
such opinions and practices among us; and 
partly in the hope that the exposition may be 
instrumental in entirely eradicating them from 
the minds of those who have been thus deluded. 
For, like night fogs, they need only to be 
brought into the light of day to be dissipated. — 
Hitchcock. 


MaNuracture oF CuEeEese FROM POTATOES. 
-—Cheese_ it is said, of extremely fine quality, 
is made from potatoes in Thuringia and part of 
Saxony, in the following manner :—After hav- 
ing collected a quantity of potatoes of good 
quality, giving the preference to the large white 
kind, they are boiled in a cauldron, and after 
becoming cool, they are peeled and reduced to 
a pulp, either by means of a grate or mortar, 
To five pounds of this pulp, which ought to be 
as equal as possible, is added a pound of sour 
milk, and the necessary quantity of salt. The 
whole is kneeded together, and the mixture 
covered up and allowed to lie for three or four 
days according to the season. At the end of 
this time it is kneaded anew, and the cheeses 
are placed in little baskets, where the super- 
fluous moisture is allowed to escape, They 
are then allowed to dry in the shade, and plac- 
ed in layers in large pots or vessels, where 
they must remain for fifteen days. ‘The older 
these cheeses are, the more their quality im- 
proves, Three kinds of them are made. The 
first, which is the most common, is made .ac- 
cording to the proportions above indicated ; the 
second, with four parts of potatoes, and two 
parts of curdled milk; the third, with two parts 
of potatoes, and four parts of cow, or ewe milk. 
These cheeses have this advantage over every 
other kind, that they do not engender worins, 
and keep fresh for a great number of years. 
provided they are placed in a dry situation, and 
in well closed vessels. 








RemMARKABLE AppLeE TreE.—-We are inform- 
ed that there is an apple tree on the farm of 
Mr Elihu Smead, of Charlemont, which blos- 
somed at the usual time in the spring, and the 
fruit from those blossoms is ripe; in July it 
blossomed again, and the blows remained on 
the tree about three weeks; there are apples 
from the second crop of blows, about the size 
of bullets, and the tree has now (about Sept. 1,) 
blossomed a third time. The uncommon spec- 
tacle of ripe apples, young green apples, and 
blossoms may be seen on the same limb. We 
have no knowledge of a case of this kind, so re- 
markable as this. —Hampshire Gazette, 

Humaine Brro—its Foop.—It isa common 
opinion that humming birds flit from flower to 
flower to suck their nectared sweets. But this 
is not the fact; they have no appropriate appa- 
ratus for sucking or pumping up juices from the 
nectaries “of flewers like the butterflies and 
sphinxes. The object of the humming bird’s 
visit to the flower, is to search for minute in- 
sects, which are the food of those birds. To 
prove the matter, kill one and open the stom- 
ach, in which you will find innumerable insects. 
—Trochilus. 
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NEW BOOKS, 
~y paws qnty Abvend. By H. More. 
ich Enough. the author of 3 i 
Bancrott’s United States vol, 2. ee 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, part 4. 
Janet Hamilton, and other Tales. 
Animal Magnetism. By Deleuze. 
The Scourge of the Ocean, 
Shakespeare Gallery, 1 to 12. 
Venetia. By D’Israeli. 
For. sale at 


TICKNOR’S, 
816 


Corner of Washington and School st. 


—————— 


- POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
HE Subscribers, at the Lite Rooms 121 
Washington street, keep constantly on hand all 
the Books used in Common, Primary, and Classical 
Schools,on the most favorable terms,at wholesale and 
retail. 

Orders from Schools, Colleges, Teachers, §&c.will 
be executed at fair prices. 

Readers— Pierpont’s Fisst Class Book, National 
Reader, Introduction to do, Young Reader, Emer- 
son’s First Class Reader, Second do, Third do, Blake’s 
Reading Book, Boston Reading Lessons, Worcester’s 
Reading Books, &c. j 

Spelling—Emerson’s National Spelling Book, New 
do, Introduction to do, Webster’s, Cummings’s, Pri+ 
mary, Lee’s, &c. &c. 

Writing—Foster’s, Marshall’s, Bascom’s, &. r 

Philosophy—-Parker’s, .Comstock’s, Jones’s, 
Grund’s, Abercrombie’s, Olmsted’s, Smellie’s. —- 

Chemistry—Comstock’s, Blake’s, Grund’s, Tur- 
ner’s. 

Botany—Blake’s, Comstock’s, Lincoln’s,Phelps’s, 
Bigelow’s. . 

Algebra—Bourdon’s, Colburn’s, Grund’s, Euler’s, 
Bailey’s, Smyth’s, Day’s. 

Dictionaries— Webster's, Worcester’s, Johnson’s, 
Walker’s, Todd’s, Johnson & Walker’s. 

Grammars—Swith’s, Frost’s Murray, Alger’s 
Murray, Greene’s Murray, Putnam’s Murray, 
Fiske’s Murray, Parker & Fox’s. 

Histories--Worcester’s ist, 2d and 3d Books, 
Goodrich’s, Hale’s, Tytler’s, Parley’s, Robbins’s. 

Geographies—Olney’s, Smith’s, Woodbridge’s, 
Worcester’s, Woodbridge & Willard’s, Field’s, 
Fowle’s, Malte Brun, Smileag’s, Balbi’s. 

Arithmetics—Emerson’s ‘1st, 2d and 3d Parts, Ad- 
ams’, Parley’s, Colburn’s, Walsh’s, Greenleaf’s, Bar- 
nard’s, 

French Books--Boyer’s Dictionary, Mendon’s Nu- 
gent’s do, Fowle’s Grammar, Surault’s do, Bolman’s 
do, Wanostrocht’s do, Hentz’ Reader, La Bagatelle. 

Latin—Leverett’s Lexicon, Ainsworth’s Diction- 
ary, Andrews & Stoddard’s Grammar, Gould’s Vir- 
gil, Cooper’s do, Walker’s Reader, Cleaveland’s First 

essons, Jacoh’s Reader, &c. &c. 

Also, Italian, Spanish, and Greek School Books, of 
every kind, WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 

Sept 2 


__ UNITARIAN THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
UBLISHED and for sale by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO. 
Ware’s Sunday School Library 4 vols. 
** Scenes and Characters 6 vols. 
*¢ Selections from Priestley 
Ware on Formation of Christian Character 
Ware’s Letters to Woods 
«* Discourses on the Offices and Character of 
Christ 
Brazer’s Essay on Divine Influence 
Channing’s Discourses 2 vol 
Dabney’s Annotations on New Testament 
Locke’s Paraphrase and notes on the Epistles 
Norton’s Statement of Reasons for not believing the 
Doctrine of Trinitarians 
Palfrey’s Sermons 8vo and 12me 
Parkers’ Sermons and Memoir 8vo 
Unitarian Miscellany 6 vols 12mo 
The Unitarian, edited by Rev. B. Whitman 8vo 
Whitiman’s Letters to Universalists 12mo 
Worcester’s Friendly Review 12mo 
ss Last Thoughts 12mo 
Farr’s Family Prayers 12mo 
New Views of Christianity, Society and Church by 
O. A. Brownson, 12mo 
Noyes’ Translation of the Prophets 3 vols 12mo 











Norton’s Evidences of Genuineness of the Gospels 

| Noyes’ Translations of the Psalms 

FR, “ of Job (new ed. in press) 

Brooks’ Family Prayers 12mo 

Burnap’s Lectures on Unitarianism 12mo 

Meditations for the Sick, by Rev. J. Cole. 12mo 
Some of the above are for cale at very reduced 

prices at 134 Washington st. . j 24 


NGLISH-LATIN LEXICON.—An English- 

Latin Lexicon, prepared to accompany Lever- 
ett’s Latin-English Lexicon—-1 vol. 8 vo—-just re- 
ceived by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 184 Wash- 
| ington street. au 26, 


I ae 
| ORCESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE DIC- 

TIONARY. Revised and enlarged edition. 
This dictionary contains, besides a very full voca- 











'bulary of common English words, many technical 
| terms, and a copious list of such words and phrases 


from foreign languages as are often found in Eng- 


Scripture Proper Names, anda vocabulary of words 
of doubtful or various orthography, which, together 
with the rules and remarks accompanying them, em- 
braces nearly all the difficult and doubttul cases that 
often occur in Englishorthography. This edition is 


about 3000 Modern Geographical Names. 


Dictionary, together with their vocabularies. 


tled to respect. 
RECOMMENDATION. 

This Dictionary exhibits, in its different parts, am- 
ple evidence of inquiry, careful comparison, and 
sound judgment. It combines, in a very condensed 
and yet intelligible form, a greater quantity ef valua- 
ble matter than any other similar work; and asa 
Pronouncing Dictionary, it possesses decided advan- 
tages over all others, by its superior system of nota- 
tion, and by its exibition of all the principal authori- 
ties respecting words of doubtful and various pronun- 
ciation. We de not hesitate to pronounce it, in our 
judgment, the most comprehensive, accurate and 
useful compendium within our knowledge. 

Joseph Story, LL. D., Prof. Law,Cambridge Mass. 
Sidney Willard, A. M., Prof. Heb. Latin, &c. do. 
Ed. T. Channing, A. M., Prof. Rhet. and Oratory do. 
John Pickering, LL. D., Boston. 

Win Allen, D.D. Pres. Bowdoin College, Maine. 

S. P. Newman, A. M, Prof. Rhet. Bowdoin Col. Me. 
J. L. Kingsley, LL. D., Prof. Latin, Yale Col. Con. 
Alonzo Potter, D. D., Prof. Rhet. Union Col. N. Y. 
C. Anthon, LL. D., Prof. Gr: & Lat. Colu. Col. N.Y. 
Peter S. Duponceau, LL. D., Philadelphia. 

Robley Dunglison, M. D., Prof. University of Md. 
J.P. Cushing, A M., Pres. Hampden Sidney Col. Va. 
Jasper Adams, D. D., Pres. Charleston College S.C 
Alonzo Church, D. D. Pres. University ot Georgia. 
Philip Lindsley, D. D., Pres. Nashville Uni. Tenn. 
Edward Beecher, A. M., Pres. Illinois College. 


WORCESTER’S ELEMNNTARY, DICTIONA- 
RY ; For Common Schools. 

The Elementary Dictionary is, for substance, a 
reduced form of the Comprehensive Dictionary and 
is especially adapted to the use of Common Schools. 
It contains a very full list of the words of the English 
language which are in good use ; and including its 
vocabularies, it possesses important advantages over 
all other Common School Dictionaries. The pronun- 
ciation of the words is carefully given ina form very 
easily understood, and in accordance with the best 
usage, and the most approved authorities. The best 
edition of Walker’s School Dictionary, together with 
its vocabularies, contains but 31,200 words, more than 
12,000 less than this. 

The Elementary Dictionary comprises the follow- 
ing divisions :— 

. Dictionary Proper Words, 
. Words from Foreign Languages, do. 
i List of Americanisms, — do. 
. List of Words of Various Orthography, 
- Greek and Latin Proper Names, do. 
* Scripture Proper Names, do. 
- Modern Geographical Names. do. 


32,240 
402 
83 
1,085 
4,820 
2,440 
2,980 


lish books, very full vocabularies of Classical and 


also furnished with an 4ppendiz, containing additional 
words, and a Pronouncing Vocabulary, comprising ' 
The 

volume comprises about 66,000 words, to all of which 
the pronunciation is given; being more than twice as 
many as are found in the school editions of Walker's | 


This Dictionary is used in the Boston Schools, and 
in numerous other schools, academies and seminaries 
in various parts of the country; and it has been 
highly recommended by various literary journals, and 
by many gentlemen whose opinion is eminently enti- 
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ORDSWORTH’S Peetical Works. ‘This da 
published by JAMES MUNROE & oY 
The complete Poetical Works of William Words, 
worth: together with a Description of the country of 
the Lakes in the North of England, now first pub. 
lished with his Works. Edited by Henry Reed 
Professor ot English Literature in the University oj 
Ponneytvania, oyal 8vo: pp. 575. 
ur present purpose is simply and heartily to reo. 
ommend Professor Reed's edition of Werdstorts, i. 
one which does justice to the poets, and is calculated 
to satisfy the not easily satisfied wishes of the many 
who love and revere him, It is, what it professes tg 
be, a complete edition of his poetical works, such ag 
might be sought for in-vain in his own country, and 
contains also his prefaces and essays, his beautity| 
description of the Lakes, and his Essay upon Epitaphs 
The Editor has performed his part in a most judicious 
manuer, and in the true spirit of one « who claiins to 
have brought to the task an affectionate solicitude for 
every verse in the volume. He has given us the 
pure text, and has interspersed, with the poet’s own 
notes, a few, and but very few others, 
‘almost entirely of illustrative passages from the writ 
ings of those wi th whom Mr Wordsworth would mos 
willingly find his name associated.’ The poems which 
were lately published under the title of « Var. 
row Revisited, and other poems,’ are placed in their 
appropriate divisions, as the poets himself would have 
arranged them. The publishers may challenge for 
themselves a full portion of praise, for having sent 
forth a book which confesr credit on the American 
press. Since we received it, we have read a con. 
siderable portion of its contents, and aceustomed as 
we are to proofsheets, and familiar as we are with 
the author, we have not yet detected a typographical 
error. The page is clean and bright; and the type 
is as clear and Jarge as eyes éan wish. We have 
seldom seen a book which has given us so much 
pleasure. Christian Examiner, No. 79. 
134 Washington st. opposite School st. ‘mit 


EDICAL BOOKS.—WM. D. TICKNOR, 
(Agent,) has on hand a large collection of 
Medical works, which he is constantly increasing, 
by receiving all new works, as they are published, 
The last published are, 
Armstrong’s Practice of Physic, 
Mackintosh’s do do 
Bayle’s Treatise on Anatomy, 
Warren’s Observations on Tumors, 
New editions of Paxton’s Anatomy, 
Wood and Bache’s Dispensatory 
Eberle’s Practice, 
do Therapeutics, 
Dunglison’s Physiology, 
do Therapeutics, 
Dewees’s Midwifery, 
do Females, 
do Children, 
do Practice, 
Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence, 
Good's Study of Medicine, 
Cooper’s Surgical Dictionary, 
Hooper’s Medical do 
Thom’s Dissector’s Guide, 
Ewell’s Medical Companion, 
Doane’s Magrier’s Midwitery, 
do Surgery, illustrated, 
§ce. &c.—Corner of Washington and School sts. 
sept 9 


CHOOL BOOKS. A complete assortinent always 
on hand aad for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington st. al2 


GREENWOOD’s HYMNS. 

C J. HENDEE has just published the Twentieth 

edition of 4 Collection of Psalms and Hymns 

for Christian Worship, by Rev. F. W. P. Grezn- 
woop. 

This collection of Psalms end Hymns has been uni- 
versally approved, by all persons who have examined 
it; ot has given great satistaction where it has Leen 
used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns 
in which the bookisin use, viz.—King’s Chapel, 
(Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood); Hollis street Society 
(Rev. J. Pierpont); Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins) 
New South Society (Rev. A. Young); Federal St. 
Society (Rev. Dr Channing); Boston.—Cambridge, 
East Cambridge, Cambridge Port, Roxbury, Milton, 
Dorchester, Chelsea, Marshfield, Watertown, Brook- 
line, Brighton, Weston, Lowell, Lexington, New- 
buryport, Scituate, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, 
Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Ashby, 
Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Bedford, Ipswich, 
Mass.--Portsmouth, Walpole. V. H.-- Portland, Hal. 
lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, 
Conn-- Providence, Newport, R. I.--Brattleboro’ Vt. 
—Richmond, Va.—-Savannah, Geo.—Alton, IIl.— 
and many other places in New England and the 
Southern and Western States. 

The book has lately been enlarged by the addition 
of about sixty Hymns. Societies or Clergymen 
wishing to examine it will be supplied with a copy 
a wind applying to the Publishers. Boston 131 

yashington St. (up stairs.) tf abi 








2 vols. 
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WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
| By RY Rooms, 121 Washington street, Pub- 
lishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, and General 
Publishers and Agents for Reviews, Magazines, and 
deriodicals, sept 2 


Dee MUNROE & CO, General Agents h-t 
the American Unitarian Association. 134 Wasro 
ington st. tf au 12 


\ ORKS on Flowers, with Plates.—The Moral of 
Flowers, 23 colored plates ; 
Flora and Thalia, or Gems of Flowers and Poetry; 
The Language of Flowers, with illustrative Poetry; 
The Book of Flowers, colored plates. For sale at 
TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington and School sts. 
sept 2 


——— 











NEW BOOKS. 
IVE AND LET LIVE, by Mrs Sedgwick. 

4 The Harcourts—3d val. stories from real life, 

Too Fast and too Far—a Temperance Tale. 

Martineau’s Society in America 2 vols. 

Review of Martineau. 

Letters trom Palmyra 2 vols. 

Parley’s Book of the United States. 

The Golden Wedding Ring. 

Appendix to the ‘ True Believer’s Defence ;’ or a 
reply to ‘ the true Faith Vindicated,’ a work purpor- 
ting to have been written by Phineas Crandall, Pas- 
tor of the Second Methodist Episcopal Church in 
New Bedford. By the author of the Defence. 

N.B. On hand a fine assortment of Books for Sab- 
‘bath School Libraries. Also all Manuals, Hyma 
Books &c used in Sunday Schools. 

BENJAMIN H. GREENE, 124 Washington 
street. august 5 


THE RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE AND FAMI- 
LY MISCELLANY, 
Bere by Professor E. A. Andrews, aided by 
the Messrs Abbot, and other popular and valu- 
ed writers, pp 48. Monthly, at only $2 per year in 
advance. The object of th: work is the direct pro- 
motion of practical and intelligent piety, with special 
reference to the circumstances of common life, by 
such narratives and descriptions as may illustrate 
moral truth, ani interest the common reader, and to 
inculcate by every variefy of precept and illustra 
tion, the great principles and truths of religion. Pub- 
lished by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO, at the Liter@- 
ry Rooms 121 Washington street. 


LYELL’S GEOLOGY.—American Edition. 
RINCIPLES of Geology ; being an Inquiry how 
far the former changes of the Earth’s surface 
are referable to causés now inoperation. By Charles 
Lyell, Esq., F. R. S. President of the Geological Se 
ciety of Ionden.—This day received at the Literary 
Rooms, 121 Washingtonstreet. WEEK S, JORDAN 
& CO- sept 
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ARR’s Medical Dictionary, in 2 vols. 4to—0¢ 
set, for sale at TICKNOR’S. sept 9 
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Total number of words, 43,850. 


ican Stationers Company, Boston, who are prepared 
to supply the Trade, Teachers, and Schoo! Commit- 
tees, on the most favorable terms. Address 

a 22 JOHN B. RUSSELL, 19 School st. 


ANCROFT’S UNITED STATES.—History 
the United States, from the discovery of the 
American Continent. By George Bancroft, Vol- 
ume second, with engravings—Just received b 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
sep 9 134 Washington st. 


ee by A. Grumbler, Esq.—Miscella- 
neous Thoughts on Men, Manners, and Things: 
by A. Grumbler, of Grumbleton Hall, Esq, 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
sept 9 opposite School st. 


ies EY’S ANNOTATIONS.-—Annotations on 
the New Testament. compiled from the best 
critical authorities, and designed for popular use, by 
J.P. Dabney.—A few copies of the above will be 
sold low by JAMES MUNROE& CO. Boston Book- 














store, 184 Washington st. opposite School st. 


The above works are now published by the Amer: | 


of 





———— 

ARPENTER’S CATECHISM. For sale at this 

office Carpenter’s Catechism, by the dozen 
the hundred. : 

50 cts. a dozen. 3.50 cts a hundred. eet 


: “ » and 

ISS Sedgewick’s ‘Tales and Skethes, 2%! 
M ‘Live and Let Live,,—for sale at TICK- 
NOR’S, corner of Washington and School — 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING» 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, EpiroR. 
Terms.—-Three Dollars, payable in six ene 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in rien 
To individuals or companies who pay !® adve 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. tthe 
No subscription discontinued, except : 
discretion of the publisher, until all arrewrag® 
aid. 8 
: Allcommunicatons, as well as letters of pre 
relating to os ase Register,should be @ 
‘toDavipv Reep, ton. 
MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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